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MARGUERITE PELISSE, WITIL SIX-GORE WALKING SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[Sre sext Pace.] 


eT , P . - - , 2 = ates ; or id, t i/, Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Marguerite Pelivse, with Six-gove Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Nunthers, froin 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, y Mai!, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 














AUTUMN LEAVES. 
By JOHN PAUL. 

Tuer melancholy days have come, 
Which Mr. Bryant sings, 


Of wailing winds and naked woods, 
And other cheerful things. 


The robin from the glen has flown, 
And there Matilda J. 

Now roams in quest of autumn leaves 
‘To press and put away. 


These in the sere, to school-girls dear, 
Are found where’er one looks, 

On hill, in vale, in wood, in field, 
But mostly in my books. 


If I take up my Unabridged 
Some curious word to scan, 

Rare leaves are sped of green and red, 
Or maybe black and tan. 


The book of books—my Bible—now 
I scarcely dare to touch, 

Lest it bring grief to some rare leaf 
Of maple, oak, or such. 


And if upon the lounge I lie 
To read while I repose, 

The arid leaves in dusty sheaves 
Sift down upon my clothes. 


Thus buried, I might pose, perhaps, 
For Children in the Wood, 

Though my behavior in the grave 
Is scarcely quite as good, 


© autumn leaves, rare autumn leaves, 
So lovely out-of-doors, 

Strew the wild wood (you could or should), 
But muss not Christian floors! 


No more I swear in empty air, 
But straight invoke a broom, 

And soon St. Bridget comes and sweeps 
‘The rubbish from the room. 


For now I know a solemn truth 
I did suspect before : 

These leaves that autumn branches bear 
Are an autumnal bore. 





Marguerite Pelisse, with Six-gore 
Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 

HIS elegant pelisse or polonaise, of which 

a cut paper pattern is published, is copied 
from a stylish Paris model furnished us by the 
courtesy of the distinguished modiste, Mrs, Con- 
nelly. It is the most popular of the new polo- 
naises, which have suddenly grown into favor 
with the fashionable world, after having been 
laid aside for a season, and is a most graceful 
and convenient garment. ‘The waist and skirt 
are cut separately and sewed together, the front 
simulating a cuirass basque and over-skirt, while 
the basque in the back is covered with an artist- 
ically draped scarf, which is fastened down with 
buttons so as to form a pocket. In the original 
the pelisse is of light slate gray camel's-hair mot- 
tled with white, with sleeves, trimmings, and six- 
gore walking skirt of dark slate gray silk. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT_PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuis suit comprises two articles—Marguerite 
pelisse and six-gore walking skirt. 

MarcveritE Pevisse.—This pattern is in 
twelve pieces—front, side form, back, front of 
skirt, back of skirt, sash for pocket, sleeve, three 
cuffs, and two collars, Cut the front of body 
and skirt with the longest straight edge laid on 
the edge of the goods. ‘The notches at the top 
and bottom show where to turn back for the hem. 
Cut the back of the skirt with the longest straight 
edge Jaid on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Cut the back and side form lengthwise 
of the goods, placing the lines of perforations at 
the waist line even on the thread of the goods. 
Cut three cuffs and two collars like the pattern 
given of each, with the shortest straight edge of 
the collars and the longest straight edge of the 
cuffs laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams, 
and join to the neck and bottom of sleeve ac- 
cording to the notches. Cut one width of silk 
the length of the pattern given for the upper sash 
that forms the pockets, hem this all around, and 
press flatly in fourteen small pleats its entire 
length parallel with the selvedges. ‘This garment 
is tight-fitting, and has two darts and a cross 
basque seam on each side of the front. It is cut 
high in the neck, and is closed the entire length 
with buttons and button-holes, The back is ad- 
justed by a centre seam and side forms. The 
coat sleeve is sewed in the armhole by placing 
the longest seam to the notch in the back part, 
and the short seam to the notch in the front part, 
holding the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
The lower edge of the basque is finished with a 
silk piping. ‘The pocket is formed by sewing the 
sash to the garment with six buttons, three on 
each side, according to the illustration. Place 
the three holes on the front part even with the 
corresponding ones on the body and skirt, in front 
of the under-arm seam. Join the side seam of 
the skirt part, and make three side pleats, turn- 
ing down according to the perforations, placing 
two evenly together for each pleat. Bind the 
top of the skirt, and sew to the basque one inch 
from the edge on the under side, the basque over- 
lapping the skirt part. The extra width of the 
back breadth is laid in four deep side pleats in 
the middle of the breadth. Make another sash 
of a width of silk one and three-fourth yards 
long, pressed in small lengthwise pleats ; add an- 
other half yard of silk (also pleated) to form a 
deep loop on the right side. Divide the sash in 
half, and sew the two ends and loop in the mid- 
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dle of the pocket sash, and drape over them the 
pleated end of the skirt breadth. . Pass the top 
of the pleats in the skirt over the pocket sash 
(just where the hanging sash is fastened in), and 
tack it out of sight under the sashes, forming 
an irregular bunch of drapery. ‘lack the side 
of the hanging sash over the pleats on the side 
seam on each side of the garment. Put two 
tapes in the back nine inches long, sewed at 
the lower end of the basque on the centre seam 
and at the cluster of pleats on the side seams. 
Sew a tape at each cluster of pleats on the under 
side to tie the skirt back. ‘The parts are notch- 
ed to prevent mistakes in putting the pattern to- 
gether. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams, where to take up the darts and cross 
basque seams, the size and form of the under 
part of the sleeve, where to lay the pleats, and 
where to place the pocket. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the seams on the shoulder and un- 
der the arms. The edges of the different parts 
of the pattern that ‘are not perforated have one- 
quarter of an inch allowed for seams. Baste up 
and try on wrong side out; if alteration is need- 
ed, take up more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 48 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized person, 334 yards. 

Silk for sashes and sleeves, 4 yards. 

S1x-GoRE WALKING SKrirtT.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, back, and two side gores. 
Cut the front and back with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gore, and join together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inclies wide, 6 yards. 
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FARIEON'S NEW CHRISTMAS. STORY, 


(BH The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 20 contains the opening 
chapters of anew Christmas Story, entitled 


“AN ISLAND PEARL,” 


by B. L. FARJEON, author of “ Golden Grain,” 
“The King of No-Land,” “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” etc. This new 
story is profusely illustrated, and fully sustains 
the author's reputation in this department of lit- 
erature. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of WArrEr’s 
WEEKLY for November 27. 








tar Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Marguerite Felisse, with Six-gore Walking 
Skirt, illustrated on the first page, and Princesse 
Dress, illustrated on page 768, of the present Num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five 


Cents each. For List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- | nes sith 
| and the marquisina had no more difficulty.” 


lished see Advertisement in previous Numbers. 





Ye Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an unusually rich variety of patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Polonaises, 
Basques, Over-Skirts, Wrappers, Mantelets, Cloaks, 
and Suits; Girls Wrappings and Dresses; Boys’ 
Over-Coats and Suits; Misses’ Crochet Hoods, 
Jackets, and Capes; Ladies’ Muslin and Woolen 
Petticoats, Corsets, Caps, etc.; Lamp Shades and 
Screens, Ottomans, Portfolios, Vignettes, Embroid- 
ery Designs, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and ar- 
tistic attractions. 





IN THE STREET. 


T is hardly necessary to remind people 
walking the streets of the duty of obey- 
ing the ordinances for the preservation of 
public order and decency, for if they should 
become at all oblivious, their memory would 
probably be aroused to due wakefulness by 
a tap on the shoulder from a policeman, and 
a brisk walk to the station-house. It may 
be well, however, to recall to their minds 
certain rules of decorum, which, although 
not enforced by the public authorities, are 
not the less obligatory upon all respectable 
citizens. 

‘Good taste proscribes all personal display 
in the streets which has for its object to 
attract the especial attention of the public 
or acquire notoriety. Enough has been al- 
ready said in denunciation of the practice 
of making the most frequented thorough- 
fares of a large city places of promenade 
for the exhibition to the vulgar eye of ei- 
ther masculine or female personality, made 
unduly obvious by excess of dress, coquetry 
of manner, or frequency of presence. Ece- 
centricity of costume and conduct is in- 
decorous and troublesome any where, but 








doubly unbecoming and inconvenient in the 
streets. 

The wealthy are apt to offend in a par- 
ticular which is necessarily limited to them 
exclusively, and that is in exciting a pub- 
lic sensation by means of their equipages. 
With the sudden increase, in these later 
days, of metropolitan opulence, and the si- 
multaneous rise of humble men to the top- 
most round of the golden ladder of prosper- 
ity, there has been an increased desire to 
make manifest to the public the triumphs 
of individual success. This shows itself 
now quite commonly in the grand equipage, 
with all the showy appurtenances of mount- 
ings, emblazoned panels, and footmen in 
gaudy livery, the coat of arms and the flunky 
being an equal puzzle to our plain republic- 
ans, who have always supposed that neither 
was a product of their country. It is an 
American copy of the English picture, by 
WASHIXGTON IRVING, of the family of the 
wealthy citizen who always came to church 
en prince. ‘They were rolled majestically 
along in a carriage emblazoned with arms. 
The crest glittered in silver radiance from 
every part of the harness where a crest 
could possibly be placed.” There was a 
coachman, of course, rich with lace, and 
“two footmen in gorgeous liveries,” who, 
when the horses were pulled up and the 
coach stopped, made “ an extraordinary hur- 
ry to alight, pull down the steps, and pre- 
pare every thing for the descent on earth” 
of “the august family” within. “I found, 
as usual,” says IRVING, “that there was the 
least pretension where there was the most 
acknowledged title to respect ;” and he il- 
lustrates the sentiment with this picture of 
“the family of a nobleman of high rank. 
Nothing could be more simple and unassum- 
ing than their appearance. They generally 
came to church in the plainest equipage, 
and often on foot.” 

There are certain regulations to be ob- 
served in walking the streets, which, though 
apparently of slight moment in themselves, 
are of essential importance in preserving 
the general order of a crowded town, and 
administering to the comfort of its inhabit- 
ants. Every street passenger should take 
care to keep strictly to his side of the walk, 
which is conventionally agreed in all coun- 
tries, we belisve, to be that on his right 
hand. Two passengers in meeting should 
thus pass on the right of each other, but 
when one overtakes another the former 
should go to the left of the latter. A dis- 
regard of these rules is sure to lead to the 
embarrassing situation in which STERNE 
confesses to have been placed, and may not 
always result as happily: ‘The Marquisina 
de F was coming in a sort of hurry. 
She was almost upon me,” he says, “ before 
I saw her; so I gave a spring to one side to 
let her pass. She had done the same, and 
on the same side too; so we ran our heads 





together.’ She instantly got to the other 
side. I was just as unfortunate as she had 


been; for I had sprung to that side and op- 
posed her passage again. We both flew to- 
gether to the other side, and then back, and 
soon. It was ridiculous. We both blush- 
ed intolerably ; so I did at last the thing I 
should have done before—I stood stock-still, 


In a crowded thoroughfare there is great 
inconvenience produced by even the stop- 
page of a single person. It is, notwith- 
standing, a frequent occurrence for whole 
groups to take their stand in the midst of a 
current of people and obstruct or perplex 
its flow. Nothing can be more unseemly and 
ill-bred than for a few idle persons, with no 
more important object than to pass a word, 
perhaps, to each other on the state of the 
weather, to delay a large portion of the en- 
tire population, to most of whom a moment 
of time is of importance. 

The monopoly of the whole width of the 
sidewalk by a close phalanx of slow-moving 
pedestrians is a not infrequent street an- 
noyance. <An entire family, paterfamilias, 
materfamilias, and a progeny of half a doz- 
en or 80 all clinging to each other with the 
strongest ties of domestic affection, will thus 
often form an impassable barricade from 
house to curb-stone. All numerous parties 
should divide themselves and walk in suc- 
cessive pairs, for our narrow streets seldom 
allow, without more or less bustling, a great- 
er number than the four abreast which two 
couples will make on meeting. 

The etiquette of the streets may be dis- 
posed of in a few words. The privilege of 
recognition is generally conceded to the 
lady, and when she has made her saluta- 
tion the gentleman responds by lifting his 
hat, and not merely touching the rim of it, 
unless he desires to be taken for a flunky. 
If one only of two gentlemen in company 
be known and saluted by a lady, both should 
bow. The converse of this, however, is not 
obligatory. Two ladies in company are not 


both called upon to bow to a gentleman who 
is known only to one. 

A lady should rarely stop for or be stopped 
The gentle- 


in the street by a gentleman. 





man desirous of accosting a lady he may 
meet should turn and join her in walking ; 
and the lady, on the other hand, if the wish 
for the interview originates with her, should 
content herself with its expression by a gest- 
ure, without coming to a full stop in the 
thronged street. 

A gentleman walking with a young lady, 
unless she be related to him closely now or 
prospectively, does not offer his arm, unless 
some sudden emergency may arise which 
would seem to indicate that its support or 
protection is required. The left arm is or- 
dinarily given, with the obvious reason that 
the gentleman’s right may be free for the 
defense he proffers. The sandwiching of a 
gentleman between two ladies has always 
an awkward look, and seems to be opposed 
to all fitness of things by placing the man 
in his snug position apparently under the 
care of his female companions. 

A gentleman may always leave another 
gentleman with whom he may be in compa- 
ny to join a lady, and the act justifies itself; 
but he ought not to quit his male compan- 
ion for another of his own sex without giv- 
ing at the moment or soon after a plausible 
excuse for it. 

Although every gentleman should avoid 
officiousness of service to strange ladies— 
for example, handing them into a carriage or 
offering them the side of the walk to which 
they are not entitled—he should be ready to 
give them a helping hand in the case of an 
emergency, to pick up whatever they may 
let fall, whether a pocket-handkerchief or a 
toddling child, and finish the service with a 
polite bow. 

There is a general modesty of mien which 
is becoming in the public street as else- 
where, and depends especially upon a de- 
cent reserve in the use of the eyes and the 
expression of the face. Staring and laugh- 
ing at strangers, we need hardly say, are 
indecorous, and young girls ought not to 
require to be told of the impropriety of ex- 
changing conscious glances and smiles with 
daring youths, however handsome or well 
dressed. 








HOUSEKEEPING. 


HERE is nothing more common than 

to hear the tasks of housekeeping men- 

tioned slightingly, as if even a doll could at- 

tend to the duties of home, feed a family, 
keep rooms in order, entertain guests. 

But if one only staid to think how count- 
less and how onerous those duties really are, 
more respect would be paid to the faithful 
effort to perform them, and an added rever- 
ence extended to the mother who is also the 
housekeeper. 

Let us look, or rather let us catch a 
glimpse, at a few only of those duties. In 
the first place, the housekeeper is usually 
the marketer: she has to know of whom 
she can buy the choicest joint, the freshest 
vegetables, and the richest fruit at the best 
rate; she has to know the ruling prices of 
the season; she has to be able to judge of 
the quality of what she buys; and let it rain 
or shine, the household is to be fed, and she 
is to doit. She has then to invent and or- 
dain a system under which her work shall 
be done thoroughly, and her hours and their 
appointed events shall regulate themselves 
like clock-work. She has daily to visit her 
kitchen, moreover, inspect closets, sauce- 
pans, boxes, and barrels, if she has no hard- 
er work to do there, and is obliged to have 
all her wits about her to give suitable or- 
ders and be ready for the emergencies that 
may arise with stupid or with malicious or 
simply with ignorant servants. It is no 
slight dnty merely to look over the larder, 
and to look carefully, to ascertain if the 
bread is to be renewed—a thing to be at- 
tended to twenty-four hours before needed 
(no pun intended); to ascertain what cold 
meats there are, and into what dishes they 
can be contrived; to examine the date of 
the various eggs; to determine, if the habit 
of living is not luxurious, whether the din- 
ner demands to be enriched by a pudding, or 
whether it is already rich enough to spare 
the costlier dish, and accept a basket of fruit 
for dessert—in short, to see that there is no 
waste and always plenty. 

Nor is the simple ordering of dinner, either, 
any slight thing in a family where much de- 
pends on little, and the provider must think 
twice, and think some days in advance of 
her requirements. The way in which she 
finds herself obliged to think is not always 
agreeable, but its results are. She might, 
perhaps, let us say, prefer poultry for the 
dinner, both to please her own palate and 
that of others, or even for the display of her 
table, if company is to be present atit. The 
most that poultry will do, however, is to 
answer for one dinner, and be warmed for 
breakfast next day. But a roast of beef 
will be a presentable piéce de résistance for 
the dinner at which a guest assists; next 
day the under-cut in fine slices, browned in 
its gravy and garnished, is a sufficient dish 
for a home dinner, so called; on a third day 
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the remnants of the piece make a good ré- 
chaufé; and on the fourth day a family 
soup, with vegetables, is to be served from 
the bones, to say nothing of a hash, with 
potatoes, for breakfast, from the orts and 
ends. Thus, at the same price, it becomes 
her duty to have the beef; and that being 
only one instance of weekly and yearly do- 
ing, the careful housekeeper, it will be seen, 
goes through life as handsomely as the care- 
less one who orders her poultry and is done 
with it; and the first puts money in her 
husband’s pocket by her good management, 
which the second only takes out of it. 

Nor is the ordering of dinner to be com- 
pared to the ingenuity required for break- 
fasts. The getting up of passable meals 
out of the scraps of past banquets will be 
confessed by any economical soul that has 
tried it a vexation to that economical but 
ambitious soul. 

All this may not be so elegant a descrip- 
tion of work as the painting of pictures, 
the writing of poems, the crocheting and 
netting and beading of pretty trifles, clad 
the while in fine toilettes. Yet if all this 
were not well attended to, there would be 
no painting and crocheting possible. In 
fact, good housekeeping lies at the founda- 
tion of happiness. It is the substructure 
from which all civilized life rises; and if he 
who hangs the dome of the Pantheon in 
mid-air is to receive plaudits, he who lays 
the foundation to uphold the stupendous 
structure is not to be disregarded. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE MARGUERITE PELISSE. 


HE Marguerite pelisse, illustrated on our 

first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is given, is probably the most popular over dress 
of the season. It commends itself to all tastes, 
because it is a combination of the best features 
of the basque and over-skirt with those of the 
polonaise. In fact, it is a cuirass basyue to 
which an over-skirt is sewed, producing the ef- 
fect of the Marguerite polonaise so long in favor, 
with the added length and trimness of the new 
stylish pelisses. It displays fine figures to ad- 
vantage, and may be worn alike by the stout 
and slender; its other advantages are that, it 
does not require much material, and has no 
trimming but the silk sash. ‘The soft wool fab- 
rics, such as brocaded cashmere, camel's-hair— 
either plain, figured, or plaid—striped Algeri- 
enne, limousine, or plain cashmere, are most 
used for this design, with skirts of black silk or 
velvet, or else colored silk or velvet skirts to 
match the sleeves. French modistes also make 
this pelisse of the new brocaded silks, of mate- 
lassé, and of velvet, using plain gros grain for 
the sleeves and sash. 

The pelisse illustrated is of gray figured cam- 
el’s-hair, trimmed with plain gros grain. It is 
long enough to reach almost to the foot, has very 
few wrinkles across the front of the skirt, and is 
draped in a new and simple style behind. In 
the first place, the cuirass basque must be very 
long, and must be fitted smoothly, but not too 
snugly, as it is worn without whalebones, and 
would ‘‘ draw” if made to fit tightly. ‘The read- 
er is reminded just here that all well- fitted 
French dresses now follow the outlings of the 
figure closely, without compressing it, and the 
wearers assert that they can almost turn round 
in their most shapely and stylish Parisian cor- 
sages. This cuirass extends at least two-eighths 
of a yard below the waist all around, and lies 
plainly (without fullness) over the hips and tour- 
nure. A lining of Silesia is in the cuirass, but 
not in the skirt. ‘The edge of the cuirass is fin- 
ished with a piping fold of silk that should be 
very neatly done, as part of it is to be shown 
outside of the skirt. ‘he sleeves are of silk in 
the model illustrated, but if the wearer prefers, 
they may be of the material of the cuirass. ‘The 
cuffs are alternately of silk and wool, with a bow 
upon them made of the silk laid in fine pleats 
and pressed flatly, not sewed. The collar is the 
double Byron shape, consisting of a lower collar 
of silk upon which lies a smaller woolen collar 
of the same shape; the larger silk collar, show- 
ing an inch below the upper one, gives a finished 
appearance, as of trimming. A cravat bow of 
silk pressed in pleats is at the throat, and is at- 
tached to ends that begin under the collar. The 
buttons are of vegetable ivory, with eyes—not 
shanks—and the button-holes are bound with 
silk. ‘This completes the cuirass or upper part 
of the pelisse. ‘The skirt consists of the two 
broad fronts and a single back breadth, which is 
the whole width of the double-fold wool goods 
that now measure forty-eight inches wide. The 
long front breadths are almost straight, but are 
narrower at the top, and are sloped toward the 
front to make them fit the curve of the cuirass 
to which they are sewed; the top of these skirt 
breadths should be bound or overseamed to pre- 
vent raveling. The long wide back breadth is 
straight, and in pelisses of medium size is almost 
square, The only seams in the skirt are those on 
each side; these join the breadths together, and 
afterward a cluster of three deep pleats is taken 
upon the seam, beginning (in average sizes) five- 
eighths of a yard from the bottom of the pelisse ; 
these pleats are turned downward, and extend 
across the seam. ‘The upper part of the skirt is 
sewed to the basque without fullness in front and 
on the sides, all the fullness being massed in pleats 
in the middle of the back breadth. French mo- 
distes attach this skirt to the cuirass by two or 
three rows of machine stitching an inch from the 
edge, forming the lines shown in the picture, and 
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holding the facing which is, made of the silk 
that forms the piping fold. 

When the fronts and side of the skirt have 
been attached to the cuirass, the silk sash that 
forms the pocket must next be put on before the 
back drapery can be arranged. This ‘‘ pocket 
sash” is made of a straight width of silk laid in 
fourteen small pleats pressed flatly its entire 
length, and not sewed like tucks, but tacked 
across and underneath by threads at intervals 
of an eighth of a yard, in order to hold the pleats 
in place. ‘This upper sash begins two or three 
inches in front of the under-arm seam, an inch 
or two above the edge of the cuirass, and extends 
straight across the back ; it slopes a little in front, 
and six buttons are set on in two rows on each 
side to form the pockets; the illustration will 
make this plain. Another sash for hanging be- 
hind is then made also of the whole width of the 
silk; this has two ends, one about three-fourths 
of a yard long, and the other a whole yard, be- 
sides a long loop on the upper part of the right 
side. All the fullness of the back is then pleat- 
ed in a deep quadruple pleat in the middle of the 
back breadth at the top, and this careless-look- 
ing, not set stiff, pleat is then drawn up over the 
cross or pocket sash, and its edge tucked under- 
neath. ‘The two hanging sash and loop ends are 
added in the middle and top of the back under 
the pleats of the skirt, and coming out from it; 
these ends are then tacked lower down over the 
cluster of pleats on each of the side seams in 
order to draw those seams backward and also 
slightly upward. ‘To complete the drapery two 
tapes are added underneath, beginning at the 
end of the middle seam of the cuirass and ex- 
tending to the cluster of pleats in the seams. 
The middle of the back breadth will then fall in 
a loose, easy drapery that disposes itself natu- 
rally, and is far more graceful than any set puff. 
The pocket sash is designed to conceal the join- 
ing of the cuirass to the skirt, and give the effect 
of a skirt and waist cut in one piece. If the 
inexperienced sewing-woman finds difficulty in 
arranging this back drapery according to these 
written directions, she is at liberty to use her 
own discretion about disposing it (provided al- 
ways that she masses the fullness in the middle 
of the back), as ingenious modistes ‘* bunch this 
fullness” in various ways. We have dwelt at 
length on this garment as the best model that we 
have seen of the polonaises which are evidently 
destined to enjoy a fresh lease of life under a new 
name. 

Another good suggestion is that cuirasses are 
said to fit better when the material is cut bias, 
as the bias lines fall into the figure better than 
straight goods. Plaid and striped goods are 
also far more effective when cut bias. Parisian 
modistes are making cuirasses and Marguerite 
pelisses with but one dart in front, getting all 
the fullness from well-shaped side bodies and 
the several seams that are now put in the back. 
Worth boasts of making shapely bodices without 
even this single dart, having only a seam down 
the middle of the front, and using a sort of gath- 
ered yoke above to give fullness over the bust; 
this is for dresses that button behind. 


THE PRINCESSE DRESS. 


The princesse dress illustrated in this number, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is given, is one 
of the handsomest models of a dress that is great- 
ly in favor abroad, but which is found here only 
at the houses of most exclusive modistes. It has 
the front of the skirt and waist cut in one, just 
as the Gabrielle dresses were. ‘The back has a 
Marguerite effect precisely like the back of the 
pelisse just described, and under this plain Mar- 
guerite back the breadths of the train are sewed. 
It is customary to make the fronts and the basque 
of this garment of rich stately fabrics, such as 
velvet, damask brocade, or matelassé, while the 
flounce and train are of soft flowing gros grain. 
Rich wide braids are used in the trimming. ‘The 
braids into which some threads of metal—silver, 
gold, or steel—are woven are more liked than 
when first introduced, as there is so little of the 
metal used that the effect is not tawdry and the- 
atrical. In the dress illustrated two rows of braid, 
each three inches wide, pass down the front, like 
a plastron, and form a curved line across the 
side, simulating the front of an open polonaise. 
The standing English collar and the small cuff 
are entirely covered with this braid. ‘The moyen- 
ave girdle of links of silver is worn low about 
the hips, and the chatelaine bag is of velvet, with 
carved silver ornaments, 

VARIETIES, 

Cock’s-feather ruches of dark greenish hues 
are greatly in tavor for trimming black silk cos- 
tumes. ‘lhey are especially liked with suits com- 
pleted by a wrap of the same, as they trim out- 
side garments very handsomely. ‘These outside 
wraps of silk are very thickly wadded, to give the 
effect of fur linings. A new design, more lately 
introduced than sacques, makes these garments 
with Dolman backs and sacque fronts, the sleeves 
beginning at the elbow in Dolman fashion. 

Among the richest black wool costumes are 
those of diamond-figured cloth of the heavy qual- 
ity of drap d'été, yet not twilled. This is made 
into stylish basques, with deep aprons that have 
square backs, and trimmed with wide black braid 
in which are silver threads. Folds of silk and 
of braid pass down the back of the basque and 
form a loop, through which the sash of the over- 
skirt is passed. Among other wool costumes, 
one of the most popular over-skirts is that with 
the scarf and reticule pocket illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. VIIL., of which a cut paper pattern 
is published. ‘This scarf or sash, drawn around 
below the hips, fills a plain space that is some- 
times very ungraceful with the present clinging 
skirts. 

There is a tasteful new collar that stands up 
around the neck, and also lies down in the By- 
ron shape, giving a pretty finish to the necks of 














dresses. It is made by merely extending the 
oe of a Byron collar to form a band half an inch 
wide. 

Perforated chamois vests lined with flannel 
and worn under wrappings add greatly to the 
comfort of the wearer in cold weather, and the 
perforations do away with the unwholesomeness 
once attributed to them. ‘They are made in 
basque shape with sleeves, and cost $4 50; with- 
out sleeves they are $3. Drawers and under- 
shirts, designed to be worn over flannel, the bet- 
ter to exclude the air, are made of the same 
material, and cost from $5 to $6. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; W1Lson & GREIG; 
and D. C. Haut & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Dr. ARTHUR, father of Collector 
CuesterR A. ARTHUR, of this city, died at his 


home in Newtonville, New York, near Albany, ° 


on the 27th ult. He came to this country from 
Ireland when quite young, and settled in Ver- 
mont, where he became quite prominent as a 
Baptist clergyman. The Commercial Advertiser 
says: ‘‘He was a thoroughly educated gentle- 
man, and regarded as one of the best classical 
scholars in Vermont. Dr. ARTHUR was always 
highly respected for his many noble qualities of 
character. He was a man with broad catholic 
views, and without bigotry and intolerance. He 
was loved and respected by his children and all 
who enjoyed his acquaintance. He reached the 
green old age of eighty years.” 

—The next book of stories by Mr. KNatcH- 
BULL-HUuGESSEN, M.P., will have the jolly name 
of Higgledy-Piggledy. 

—The late Frepertc-Hupson bequeathed to 
his wife, EL1za Woopwakp Hvpsovy, his estate 
on Main Street, Concord, where he lived at the 
time of his death, with the cottage house and 
land situated nearly opposite said estate; also 
all his personal property in and upon said estate, 
except all cases, book-cases, maps, charts, pa- 
pers, and desks in his library, which were given 
to his son, WoopwarRp Hupson; also his farm 
of twenty-two acres in the causeway on the 
Lowell road, with the buildings thereon. The 
residue of the property was left to his wife and 
son in equal parts, share and share alike. He 
requested that his wife be guardian of her son 
without giving bonds; also executrix of will, and 
exempt from any surety. 

—In the new chapter of Dr. Hatton’s “ True 
Story of Punch,” now appearing in London So- 
ciety, we find the following pathetic letter, writ- 
ten by Cuar.es Dickens to Mark Lemon, on 
the death of one of Mark Lemon’s children, in 


“ My pear Mark,—We are indeed greatly grieved at 
your calamity. I have no need to tell you, dear fel- 
ow, how constantly you are in our thoughts, and that 
I have not forgotten, and never can forget, who it was 
that watched with and comforted me the night a little 
[serype my house was left empty. We know you will 

oth have found comfort in that blessed relief from 
which the sacred figure with the child on His knee is 
in all stages of our lives inseparable. ‘For of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’ It is hard, God knows, to 
lose a child of any age, but there are many sources of 
comfort in losing one so young as yours. There isa 
beautiful thought in Fieipine’s Journey from this 
World to the Next, where the little one he had lost was 
found by him radiant and smiling, building him a 
bower in the Elysian Fields, where they were to live 
together when he came. 

* Ever, old friend, yours ever, 

“ Cuaries Diokens.” 

—A London paper states that the royalty be- 
tween Ist January and 30th June, the virtual 
close of London work, of the Moopy and San- 
KEY publications has amounted, with a small 
sum of bank interest, to about $28,336. 

—Von BiLow isa wag. Nodoubtofit. He 
was lately introduced to an amateur composer 
in Boston by a mutual friend, who said: “ Dr. 
Von BitLow, this gentleman has written an op- 
era, and doesn’t know any thing about music.” 
**Oh,’’ said Von BitLow, with an elevation of 
his shoulders, ‘I know a gentleman who has 
written several operas and doesn’t know any 
thing about music—Mr. Verp1!” 

—The recent wedding of Mrs. Moviton, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the gentleman 
who has the extraordinary name of Le CHam- 
BELLON DE HEGERMANN LINDENCKONE in- 
cluded some curious Norwegian customs, one 
feature being a wedding carpet brought over 
from Norway for the occasion. It is a piece of 
workmanship of quaint design and beauty and 
fabulous value, like an Indian shawl. Upon it 
unnumbered Norwegian brides of the unpro- 
nounceable name have rested their little feet 
while the minister pronounced the mystic words 
of bestowal. 

—The Prince Imperial has still an eye to the 
throne. The Paris Echo reports that the Bona- 
partists have sent several agents to St. Peters- 
burg for the purpose of stating in the name of 
General FLeury, French embassador to Russia 
during the empire, that an imperialist restora- 
tion appears to be imminent. 

—General H. B. CakrIneTon, who has been to 
England and France to secure official documents 
concerning the late rebellion in this country, 
with a view of obtaining additional data for his 
History of the Battles from 1776 to 1861, has accom- 
plished his work, and returned to his home in 
Crawfordsville, Illinois. 

—The Queen, on the recommendation of Mr. 
DISRAELI, has presented the Rev. ADAM CLARKE 
Row Ley, M.A., vicar of Twigworth, Gloucester, 
to the crown living of Sutterton, Lincolnshire. 
Mr. Row.ey was for nearly thirty years incum- 
bent of a poor and populous parish in Bristol, 
and he has published several theological works. 
He is a grandson of the late Dr. ADAM CLARKE, 
the commentator, and cousin to Mr. RowLey 
HILL, M.P. for Worcester. 

—Dr. Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, who died re- 
cently in Great Britain, was one of the most 
prominent of the Puseyites of the Church of En- 
gland, and one of the most learned theologians 
of that school. He wrote several able works 
during the Tractarian controversy. 

—Ata hotel in Antwerp there is a remarkable 
waiter. He waits at table attentively, and re- 
ceives the smallest fee with gratitude, yet he 
has hanging up in one of the rooms of the same 
hotel pictures worth at least $150,000. Among 
them are works of TenrerSs, VANDYCK, and oth- 
er famous artists, all undoubted originals. He 


has been offered $100,000 for one ‘* Holy Family,” 





and $6000 for another picture, but he is deaf to 


all inducements to sell. He will show his pic- 
tures to visitors only after a formal introduc- 
tion, and then he shows them with dignity, and 
talks about them with great intelligence. 

—Miss EVELYN M. Cuapman has distinguished 
herself. At a recent intellectual struggle be- 
tween eight colleges of lowa, at Des Moines, she 
represented Simpson Centenary College, and won 
the prize over seven male competitors. Simp- 
son C. C. is the youngest collegiate institution 
in the State. 

—The late Sir ARTHUR Hetps, in one of his 
short essays, told of King Groree III. that when 
asked on one occasion to grant to a certain gen- 
tleman the right of going through one of the 
parks, he replied, ‘‘ No, no, I can not do that; 
but you may make him an Irish baron.” 

—The editor of the Princeton Word has refused 
to pay his taxes, having made no contract with 
the town for any such payment, and so he goes 
into retirement. His address is County Jail, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

—There lives in Rockville, Indiana, a lady who 
has a number of the personal ornaments worn 
by General WasHINGTON. She is a relative of 
Colonel THompson, of Terre Haute. The col- 
onel’s step-mother was General WASHINGTON’S 
grandniece, and these have been handed down 
through her. They consist of old GrorGE W.’s 
gold knee buckles and shoe buckles, a dozen 
wine cups, and other little curiosities of no con- 
siderable value intrinsically, but immense value 
in that they have the history which they bear. 

—On the occasion of the Jewish New-Year in 
Paris a certain number of Jewish ladies attempt- 
ed two reforms. First, they demanded that the 
synagogues should be left open all day long; 
and second, that they should be allowed to drive 
to the temple on Saturdays. The rabbis “ re- 
served their decision,”’ as our judges say. 

—The stenographers have got Mr. Moopy 
down to a fraction. He speaks 220 words a 
minute, or four times faster than Mr. Evarts, 
and three times faster than Mr. BEEcHER. He 
talks about five newspaper columns in an hour. 

—The witty CHARLES MONSELET, one of the 
men who know best how to say nothing quite 
agreeably, has just brought out his Années de 
Gaité, 2 book full of fun and good spirits. Cer- 
tain of the morsels which compose it contain 
ideas which would do well on the stage. One 
of these is ‘‘The Sorrows of a Borrower,” in 
which one gentleman constitutes himself guard- 
ian of another who on the morrow is to lend 
him a few hundred pounds, and the would-be 
borrower goes so far as to fight a duel with some 
one who had cause of quarrel with the lender, 
lest the lender himself should by death be inca- 
pacitated from lending. But had that never hap- 
pened, and-had the future lender himself died in 
the fight, his friends would at least have been 
able to answer quite sufficiently TALLEYRAND’S 
skeptical question on hearing of the death of a 
diplomatist, ‘‘ Had he any particular motive for 
dying just then?” 

—In Mr. Moncure D. Conway's lecture on 
Oriental religions, delivered recently in Cincin- 
nati, he exhibited on the stage a large diagram 
showing the descents of the various religions by 
what he termed their marriage. The Egyptian, 
Aryan, and the Grecian produced Christianity. 
Buddhism is the great polygamist among the 
religions of the world. No great founder of re- 
ligion was accepted among his own people or in 
his own country except MOHAMMED. The na- 
tives of Palestine are Mohammedans, the Par- 
sees of Persia are Mohammedans, the followers 
of ConFucivs are in Japan, and the Buddhists 
are in China. There is a romance about the for- 
eigner. The French flung themselves at the feet 
of the Corsican, the English placed the Norman 
and the Dutchman on their thrones. There was 
the charm of romance about them. Their own 
— were familiar and commonplace. They 

new them too well, and did not allow them 

to put on airs. 
ious leaders. 
. —Victor EMANUEL is really a first-rate shot. 
Having, in a mountain expedition, wandered 
away from his party, he came to a solitary 
mountain farm just after he had shot a hare. 
The farmer, who had seen the shot, compliment- 
ed the stranger sportsman on the excellence of 
his shooting. The king admitted that he did 
consider himself a pretty fair shot. ‘I wish to 
Heaven,” said the farmer, looking at him wist- 
fully, ‘‘ that you could shoot a fox that robs my 
poultry-yard almost every night. I’d give a 
motta’’—an obsolete Piedmontese piece worth 
eight cents—“ to have him killed.’”’ ‘* Perhaps I 
could,” said the king. ‘‘ But you must be here 
by three o’clock in the morning; that’s about 
the time he always comes.’”’ ‘“ Well, a motta, 
you say? I'll try for it. I'll be here about that 
time to-morrow morning.”? Accordingly, with- 
out allowing any one to know the errand on 
which he was bound, the king went to the mount- 
ain homestead at the appointed hour, and posted 
himself in a favorable position for watching the 
a of the depredator of the farm-yard. 
Reynard appeared, and fell at the first shot of 
the royal gun, and the king received the eight 
cents, remarking, as he did so, that it was ‘* the 
first money he had ever really earned.”’ 

—Among the curious “ personals”’ in the En- 
glish papers is the following from a late number 
of the Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘A stroll through the 
cemeteries would no doubt be enlivened by the 
recognition of the names of many forgotten 
friends and acquaintances inscribed on the 
tombstones ; and, strange as it may seem, a Visit 
to the casual wards and common lodging-houses 
would often lead to some ‘ delightful reunions’ 
as interesting as unexpected. Indeed, the his- 
tory of many of the inmates of these institutions 
would, if it were known, afford invaluable ma- 
terial for novel-writers. For instance, what a 
romance is probably concealed in the history of 
& man, ‘name unknown,’ who was found dead 
in his bed the other morning in a common lodg- 
ing-house in Castle Street, Long Acre! The de- 
ceased, it is stated, ‘is known to have moved in 
good society some years ago, but suddenly dis- 
appeared from among his circle of friends.’ His 
name was never disclosed, and when questioned 
on the point he was in the habit of curtly reply- 
ing, ‘Nobody.’ About three years ago, after a 
period of absence, he was again seen in London, 
and took up his abode at the lodging-house in 
Castle Street, where ‘he led a quiet, easy-going 
life, never being a trouble to any one.’ To the 
last he persisted in calling himself ‘ Nobody ;’ 
but, for all that, he might have been any body, 
and in all human probability at some period of 
his existence was somebody.” 


And so it was as regards relig- 
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Vignette 
for Hand- 
kerchiefs. 

THESE letters, or- 
naments, and crown 

are worked with 

white and colored cot- 

ton in several shades 
in satin, half-polka, and 
knotted stitch. 






Design for Collar. 
Point Lace and 













is > White Embroidery. 
ia'p | To make the collar, trans- 
Pk: fer the design, one-half of 
i 


which is given, to linen, 
baste Swiss muslin on the 
latter, and run on point 
lace braid along the out- 
lines, turning it over on 
the corners and gathering it 
in thecurves. For the con- 
necting bars stretch the 
thread going forward and 
wind it going back, and 
work the lace stitches 
with fine thread, 
Fasten the point lace 
braid on the Swiss 
muslin with half- 
polka stitches 
of fine em- 
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Design For Cotitar.—Pornt Lace AND WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


broidery cotton, button-hole stitch the edge of the design 
figures, and after finishing the embroidery, cut away the ma- 
terial on the wrong side, as shown by the illustration, 


Design for Collar.—Point Lace Embroidery. 

ILavinG transferred the design to linen, run on point lace 
and medallion braid along the outlines, turning over the for- 
mer at the corners. For the connecting bars stretch fine 
thread going forward and wind it going back, and work the 


: 
ono 





Fig. 1:—Borper For LincerreE.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 











VIGNETTE FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. 


wheels. The outer edge of the collar is finished with woven 
picots, as shown by the illustration. 


Passementerie Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 

Tuts border is designed for trimming cloaks, basques, over- 
skirts, etc., and is worked with fine twisted black silk cord, and 
black soutache, and with black cut jet beads. 


Borders for Lingerie——White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

TueseE borders are worked on batiste, nansook, or 
fine linen in satin and half-polka stitch with embroidery 
cotton, and are finished on the edge with button-hole 
stitch scallops. ‘The wheels are worked with fine thread. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS. 
FPUE upper part of Coleridge’s face, says Mary Cow- 

den Clarke, was excessively fine. His eyes were 
large, light gray, prominent, and of liquid brilliancy, 
which some eyes of fife character may be observed to 
possess, as though thé orb itself retreated to the inner- 
most recesses of the brain. ‘The lower part of his face 
was somewhat dragged, indicating the presence of ha- 
bitual pain; but his forehead was prodigious, and like 
a smooth slab of alabaster. A grander head than his 
has not been seen in the grove at Highgate since his 
neighbor Lord Bacon lived there. From his physical 
conformation Coleridge ought to have attained an ex- 
treme old age, and he probably would have done so but 
for the fatal habit he had encouraged of resorting to the 
stimulus of opium. Not many months before his death, 
when alluding to his general health, he told me that he 
never in his life knew the sensation of headache; add- 
ing, in his own peculiarly vivid manner of illustration, 
that he had no more internal consciousness of possessing 
a head than he had of having an eye. 


PASSEMENTERIE BORDER FOR DRESSES, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Jefferson Hogg, author of A Hundred and Nine Days on the 
Continent, with his dry humor, caustic sarcasm, and peculiar views 
of men and things, I met at Lamb’s house, who, one night when 
Jefferson Hogg sat opposite to him, fastened his eyes on his throat 
and suddenly asked, ‘* Did you put on your own cravat this morn- 
ing?” And receiving an answer in the affirmative, rejoined, 
“Ay, I thought it was a hogsty!” There I also met Henry Crabbe 
Robinson, that agreeable diarist and universal keeper-up of ac- 
quaintance. I suppose never man had a larger circle of friends 
whom he constantly visited and constantly received than he had, 
or who was more generally welcome as a diner-out, and bet- 
ter liked as a giver of snug dinners, than himself. Now, too, I 
saw Bryan Waller Procter, whom I had known and admired in 
his poetry, in his Dramatic Scenes and Sicilian Story, published 


litical Justice, 
Caleb Williams, 
St. Leon, and 
Fleetwood. His 
snarling tone 
of voice 


exacel- 





- under his pen-name of ‘‘ Barry Corn- 


: wall,” and subsequently knew in 
his poetically beautiful tragedy 
of Mirandola and his collec- 
tion of lovgly Songs. He 
had a modest—nay, shy 
—manner in company, 
heightened by a sin- 
gular nervous af- 
fection, a kind 
of sudden 
twitch or 
contraction 
that spasmod- 
ically _flitted 
athwart his face a 
as he conversed 
upon any lofty theme 
or argued on some 
high-thoughted topic. 
I again, also, occasion- 
ally met Godwin. His 
bald head, singularly 
wanting in the organ of 
veneration (for the spot 
where phrenologists state 
that ‘‘ bump” to be was on 
Godwin’s head an indenta- 
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tion instead of a protuber- ft 2 
ance), betokened of itself a She 
remarkable man and indi- ir 


< 


vidual thinker; and _ his 
laugh, with its abrupt, 
short monosound, more 
like a sharp gasp or snort 
than a laugh, seemed 
alone sufficient to pro- 
claim the cynical, sa- 
tirical, hard - judging, 
deep-sighted, yet 
strongly feeling and 
strangely imagina- 
tive author of Po- 










































Desicn For CoLt“tar.—Pornt Lace EmMBRoipery. 


bated the effect of his sneering speeches and cutting retorts. 
On one occasion, meeting Leigh Hunt, who complained of the 
shortness of his sight, and generally wore attached to a black 
ribbon a small single eyeglass to aid him in descrying objects, 
Godwin answered his* complaints by saying, sharply, ‘* You 
should wear spectacles.” Leigh Hunt playfully admitted that 


he hardly liked yet to take to so old-gentlemanly looking and 
disfiguring an apparatus ; when Godwin retorted, with his snap- 
ping laugh, ‘‘ Ha! what a coxcomb you must be!” 

The Novellos, after leaving Oxford Street, and residing for a 





Fig. 2.—Borper FOR LINGERIE.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 
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few years at 8 Seis 
Street, had taken a large 
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old-fashioned House and i 
garden on Shacklewell 
Green; and it was here 
that they made welcome 
Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. 
Williams on their return 
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wooing them by gentle 
degrees into more peace- | 
ful and hopeful mood of 
mind after their storm 
of bereavement abroad. 
By quiet meetings for 
home music, by calmly 
cheerful and gradually 
sprightlier converse, by | 
affectionate familiarity’ |j\\! 
and reception into their 
own family circle of chil- 
dren and friends, Vin- 
cent and Mary Sabilla 
Novello sought to draw 
these two fair women 
into reconcilement with 
life and its still surviving 
blessings. Very, very 
fair both ladies were: 
Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin Shelley, with her well-shaped, golden-haired head almost al- 
ways a little bent and drooping; her marble-white shoulders and 
arms statuesquely visible in the perfectly plain black velvet dress, 
which the customs of that time allowed to be cut low, and which her 
own taste adopted (for neither she nor her sister-in-sorrow ever wore 
the conventional ‘‘ widow’s weeds” and ‘‘ widow’s cap”); her thought- 
ful, earnest eyes; her short upper lip and intellectually curved mouth, 
with a certain close-compressed and decisive expression while she 
listened, and a re- 
laxation into fuller 
redness and mobil- 
ity when speaking; 
her exquisitely 
formed, white, dim- 
pled, small hands, 
with rosy palms 
and plumply com- 
mencing _ fingers 
that tapered into 
tips as slender and 
delicate as those in 
a Vandyck portrait © 
—all remain pal- 
pably present to 
memory. Another 
peculiarity in Mrs. 
Shelley’s hand was 
its singular flexibil- 
ity, which permit- 
ted her bending the 
fingers back so as 
almost to approach + 
the portion of her 
arm above her 
wrist. She once 
did this smilingly 
and repeatedly to 
= amuse the girl who 
> was noting its 
whiteness and pli- 
ancy, and who now, 
as an old woman, 
Fig. 1.—Sranp For Music or News- _ yecords its remark- 
PAPERS.—[See Fig. 2.] able beauty. Very 
sweet and very encouraging was Mary Shelley to 
her young namesake, Mary Victoria, making her proud and happy by giving her a presentation copy 
of her wonderful book Frankenstein (still in treasured preservation, with its autograph gift-words), 
and pleasing her girlish fancy by the gift of a string of cut coral graduated beads from Italy. 
To my thinking, two other women only, among those I have seen who were distinguished for per- 
sonal beauty as 
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VIGNETTE FOR PoRTFOLIOS, TABLETS, ETC. 
Cotorep EmBrRoIDERY. 





ple blonde cap, in which 
were a few touches of 
sky blue satin ribbon that 
singularly well became 
her, setting off her bux- 
om face and its vivid col- 
oring. 
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Stand for Music 
or Newspapers, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus stand is made 
of sticks of bamboo or 
rattan, varnished black, 
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il 
and finished on the ends 
with pearl buttons. It 
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as” <> HT MA WhSNNY is thirty-four inches high 


jm a ANA || and twelve inches wide, 
ly, OAH H and contains two com- 
partments, the upper one 
of which is divided into 
two sections by means 
of a partition, which is 
furnished with a handle. 
The walls of both com- 
partments are of card- 
| board covered with blue 
silk. For the front sides 
the silk is first embroid- 
ered in the centre in the design given in full size by Fig. 2. Hav- 
ing transferred the design to the material, work the Alpine violets 
with gray saddler’s silk in two shades in satin stitch, the veins and 
calyxes with cherry silk in half-polka and satin stitch, and the sta- 
mens with gray silk in knotted stitch. For the leaves, stems, and 
sprays use brownish and moss green saddler’s silk in several shades, 
and work them partly in dovetailed and partly in simple satin stitch, 
and in point Russe. The lilies-of-the-valley are worked with white 
and gray silk in 
satin stitch, and 
the sprays of heath 
with pink silk in 
knotted stitch. 
The butterflies are 
worked with silk of 
different colors in 
chain, half- polka, 
and satin stitch. 
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Fig. 2.—Desicn ror Stanp For Music or 
NewspaPers, Fie. 1. 


Vignette for 
Portfolios, Tab- 
lets, etc. 
Colored Em- 
broidery. 

Work this vi- 

_ gnette on leather, 
silk, or cloth with 
saddler’s silk of 
different colors in 
half- polka, satin, 
and knotted stitch. 


Embroidered 
Work-Stand, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


THE frame of 

this stand, which 

. is made of sticks 
of bamboo or oth- 
er cane, is thirty 
inches high, and is 
furnished with two 
baskets of wicker-work ; the upper basket has a lid ornamented at the centre with embroidery on 
pink satin. The frame and baskets are painted gray and are varnished. Both baskets are lined 
with pink satin, interlined with wadding, and quilted with pink silk in diamonds. ‘The seam made 
by setting on the lining is covered with ruches of pink satin ribbon. Fig. 2 gives the design for 
the embroidery in full size. Having transferred the design to satin, work the flowers, leaves, and 
sprays with gray 





Fig. 1.—EmBromerep Work-Stanp. 
(See Fig. 2.] 











well as for lit- 
erary eminence, 
ever ,equaled in 
these _ respects 
Mary Shelley: 
one of them was 
the Honorable 
Mrs. Norton, the 
other the Count- 
ess of Blessing- 

ton; but these : 
two latter- — 

named stars I 
never beheld 
in a familiar 
sphere; I mere- 
ly saw them 
in their box at 
the opera or 
at the theatre. | 
Mrs. Norton |—= 
was the reali- | 
zation of what | 
one might im- | 


agine a Muse 
of Poesy would | 
look like—dark- | 
haired, dark- 
eyed, classic- 
browed, and 
delicate - feat- 
ured in the ex- 
treme, with a 
bearing of min- 
gled feminine 
grace and regal 
graciousness. — 
Lady Blessing- 
ton, fair, florid- 
complexioned, 
with sparkling 
eyes and white 
high | forehead, 
above which her 
bright brown hair 
was smoothly 





saddler’s silk in 
several shades in 
chain, half-polka, 
knotted, and her- 
ring-bone stitch, 
and in point 
Russe. The trel- 
lis is worked with 
gray silk in chain 
stitch. For the 
birds use gray 
silk in three 
shades, working 
the bodies in 
chain stitch and 
point Russe, and 
the bills and 
eves with black 
silk in satin and 
knotted _ stitch. 
: The seam made 
by setting on the 
| embroidery is 


covered with a 
ruche of pink 
satin -ribbon. 


On the rings of 
the frame are 
fastened — pink 
silk cords and 
tassels, arranged 
in the manner 
shown by the il- 
lustration. The 
colors of the 
trimmings may 
be varied, of 
course, to match 
with the rest of 
the furniture of 
the room. This 
work-stand is 
easily made, and 
forms a very pret- 
ty and convenient 
appendage to the 





braided beneath 
a light and sim- 





Fig. 2,—Desicn For WorkK-Stanp, Fic. 1, 


boudoir, being 
light and portable, 
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THE FLOWERS’ CHOICE. 
I nearp the flowers on a day 
Confess in turn the fate which they 
Would deem most blessed. 
The timid Violet whispered: ‘‘I 
Would choose to live—I dare not die! 
Let me be pressed.” 


The Moss-Rose raised its dainty head, 
And blushing: ‘‘Ah! what bliss,” it said, 
“*For aye to rest 
On some fair maiden's bosom soft, 
And with her loving fingers oft 
To be caressed !” 


The gaudy Peony declared, 

As arrogant around it stared: 
*“*To be admired 

Ts all I ask. And ‘tis my due; 

My loveliness leaves nothing new 
To be desired.” 


The modest Daisy said: ‘‘I know, 
Alas! I am not fit to grow 

"Mid such as ye; 
Yet God hath given to each a place 
To occupy a little space, 

Though mean he be. 


**Content with my estate, I pray, 
Where He has placed me, there to stay 
Till life is done; 
Enjoying warmth, enjoying light, 
Until my everlasting night 
Obscure the sun.” 


At last the Lily, fair and mild, 

Spoke, sighing: ‘‘ When a little child 
Is snatched by Death, 

I'd love to nestle pure and bright 

Within its hands so cold and white; 
Or in a wreath 


*“*T'd twine me o’er the coffin’s lid, 
Till from the mother’s sight ’twas hid; 
And I would make 
Tho hideousness of Death appear 
Less foully hideous, almost fair, 
For her poor sake.” 


The Lily spoke, and for a space 
The dewy tears were shed apace; 
And all confessed 
Who heard her gentle words that sho, 
So fujl of love and sympathy, 
Had chosen best. 





HALV ES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avctrnor or “A Woman's Vencranor,” “ Won—not 
Wooep,” “ At Her Mrroy,” “ Water's Worp,” 
“Brep in THE Bonk,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXVIIT. 
NEMESIS. 


I exterep the Priory through the door that 
opened into the garden, and uhobserved by any 
of its inmates. Indeed, of late months no notice 
was taken of any one’s comings and goings be- 
low-stairs, of which at one time Mrs. Raeburn’s 
lynx eyes had been so observant. All her watch- 
ing, all her solicitude, were now monopolized by 
her two patients; and as to the attorney and 
John, they had never given themselves any trou- 
ble about domestic affairs. The servants’ offices 
were shut off from the rest of the establishment, 
so that when I did not happen to be at my desk, 
the whole ground-floor, save the office, was, as 
it were, in my sole occupation. What showed, 
among other things, the absence of supervision 
in the establishment was, that, though the dusk 
was now far advanced, the lamp in the hall was 
not lit. A light, however, streamed from the 
door of brother Alec's sitting-room, which stood 
ajar, doubtless so that Mrs. Raeburn, who was 
sitting there, might near the least summons from 
Gertrude’s chamber. My darling was probably 
still asleep, and since Mr. Wilde had given di- 
rections that she should never be disturbed from 
slumber, this woman was waiting for her to 
awake that she might administer her food—with 
the seeds of death in it. How eerie and terrible 
it allseemed! I almost wished that Mr. Wilde 
had adopted the alternative of which he had 
spoken, and sent the guardian of the law at once 
into that house of crime to purge it. But the 
wise doctor was, doubtless, right. As I stood in 
doubt whither to go, so that I might, unperceived, 
witness Mrs. Hopkins’s arrival, the far-off noise 
of wheels struck on my ear. ‘That was then the 
fly which I had seen standing at the doctor's 
door as I came out, with the nurse's luggage in 
it. Someone else had heard it too, for the light 
above gave a broader gleam, and on the opposite 
wall was shown a woman’s shadow. I drew 
aside into the library, whence, from the place 
where L had witnessed Mrs, Raeburn despoil the 
sofa of its contents, I could see through the 
hinges of the door into the hall. As the wheels 
came nearer I heard a footstep on the stairs, and 
presently Mrs. Raeburn came into view ; she held 
a candle high in her hand, which showed her feat- 
ures very distinctly. ‘They were harsh and hard 
as usual, but in her eyes there was an indefinable 
dread, Little could she guess what sort of guest, 
and with what tidings, was about to arrive; and 
yet it was plain she had her apprehensions. To 
the guilty, whatever is strange has danger in it. 
When the carriage stopped without, she antici- 
pated the summons of the bell by opening the 
door itself. ‘* What is it?” I heard her say in 
her cold, sharp tones. ‘The flyman’s reply 1 did 
not catch,.but only Mrs. Raeburn’s answer. 

** There must be some mistake, man.” 

‘*T am the nurse, madam,” said a cheery, quiet 
voice, ‘* sent by Dr. Wilde.” 

I expected an outburst, but Mrs. Raeburn said 
nothing. She simply withdrew into an angle of 
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the wall close beside me, as though to shield her 
flickering candle from the wind, while the man 
brought in the luggage. The contrast between 
the looks of these two women was most striking. 
Nurse Hopkins, wholesome and apple-cheeked, 
seemed wholly occupied with checking off her 
little articles of property: box, bag, bundle, and 
umbrella; a pair of clogs, only one of which 
seemed to have arrived, gave her great disquie- 
tude. Mrs. Raeburn, an the other hand, never 
took her eyes off this unexpected guest, whom, 
to judge by her expression, she would not, if she 
could, have at once annihilated, but would have 
put her to such slow and never-ending torments 
as theologians alone have imagined. A face like 
hers have I seen sculptured on a cathedral as a 
gargoyle—malignant, impotent, damned. Im- 
potent, I said, yet something of power came into 
it when the driver, having been duly paid, turn- 
ed, with a pull of the forelock to the lady of the 
house, to go. 

“Stop!” said she. ‘‘ Wait outside a minute; 
your fly may be wanted.” 

‘The man withdrew, and she closed the door on 
him. c 

‘¢ What is the meaning of your coming here, 
woman?” inquired she then of the new arrival. 
“It is not right that Mr. Wilde should have sent 
you without previous notice.” 

** He seemed afraid that he might be putting 
you out a bit,” was the other’s quiet reply ; ‘‘ but 
his letter, he said, would explain all. I was to 
give you this parcel with it.” 

The object in question was carefully wrapped 
up in brown paper, and had no distinguishable 
shape, but as Mrs. Raeburn took it in her hand 
it emitted a metallic sound. I saw she recog- 
nized it for what it was at once. If that sound 
had been her passing-bell she could not have look- 
ed more near to death than at that moment. 

‘* Wait here,” said she, in a low hoarse voice, 
‘‘while I read the note.” 

She pushed open the library door, which swung 
against me as she did so, put the parcel down on 
the table, and opened the letter. I could no 
longer see her as she read it, but I heard her foot 
beating impatiently on the floor like a dog's tail. 

Then there was a long silence, during which 
I only heard the beating of my own heart. I 
looked for some immediate catastrophe—that she 
should fall down dead on the spot or turn upon 
the new arrival like a tigress; but presently her 
voice broke the silence, speaking with dry dis- 
tinctness: ‘* Mr. Wilde has explained matters, 
though I still think the intrusion unreasonable. 
He suggests that vou should take your place at 
once in Miss Floyd’s room; you may therefore 
as well do so.” 

What an effort it must have cost this woman 
to speak like that! there was not a tremor in her 
tone from first to last, but I noticed at the end 
that her hand fell heavily on the table, perhaps 
to support herself, yet quite as probably clinch- 
ed in rage. 

“* Very good, ma'am,” returned nurse Hopkins 
from the hall. ‘‘ Would you be so kind as to 
show me the way ?” 

“True; I had forgotten that you did not 
know it.” 

She passed out close beside me as before. 
There was a change in her face now; always 
cold and chiseled, her features had become fix- 
ed and rigid like those of a corpse. Her eyes, 
too, stared straight before her. It -was a sight 
that I was doomed to see again, in illness and in 
dreams, for many a year. 

The two women went up stairs together to 
Gertrude’s room. To remain alone, awaiting I 
knew not what, except that it must needs have 
shame and terror in it, was no longer possible 
for me, and I betook myself to the office. John 
had gone away on business just before my uncle's 
arrival that morning, and though expected home 
to dinner, had not yet returned. ‘The clerks had 
left, it being after five o’clock, and the attorney 
was at work alone. 

** Here is Thomas Idle,” exclaimed the attor- 
ney, jocularly, as [ made my appearance. The 
title had not been unearned, but, on the other 
hand, the master had never put work in the way 
of his apprentice. He had wanted the premium 
and the annual stipend paid for my maintenance, 
but not my services ; and his only object had been 
to make matters as pleasant to me as he could. 
He had had no sense of doing his duty by me. 
This struck me now, not for the first time, but 
with more conviction than heretofore. But our 
business connection was about to cease, as our 
friendly relations had long done; and looking 
on the attorney's smiling face, and hearing his 
genial tones—which had some mellowness still 
in them—I had not the heart to judge him harsh- 
ly. He had behaved ill to me with respect to 
Gertrude, but I utterly absolved him from hav- 
ing had part or lot in his wife’s murderous de- 
sign against her, or any knowledge of so base a 
crime; and now, since it must needs be that he 
should come to know it, I pitied him. 

“*You have seen Wilde, have you not, my lad?” 
he went on, in a more cheerful voice than he had 
spoken for many a day, the two hundred and fif- 
ty pounds he had received from brother Alec that 
morning (for the latter made his quarterly pay- 
ments, as John told me, to Mark himself—not to 
his wife) having, doubtless, acted as a tonic. 

“Yes, Sir; I saw him when he had paid his 
visit.” 

‘“And what report does he give of the pa- 
tient ?” 

‘* Gertrude is no better.” 

‘*That surprises me. Mrs. Raeburn thought 
there was a decided improvement; so much so, 
that it left her free to attend on Alec, else John 
could scarcely have been spared to-day. I heard 
wheels at the front-door just now, and thought 
he had come back. Who was it?” 

“Tt was a nurse that Mr. Wilde has sent for 
Gertrude.” 

‘““A nurse? Well, that is the best news I 
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have heard this long time.” He rose, went to 
the fire and rubbed his hands, as he was wont to 
do when pleased. ‘‘I have proposed it myself a 
dozen times, but my wife wouldn't hear of it. 
She thinks she can do every thing herself, you 
know ; but, of course, the doctor’s reeommenda- 
tion is final. Has Mrs. Raeburn seen her?” 

“She is with her now in Gertrude’s room.” 

‘*Then there is nobody with Alec, eh? Well, 
I must go up myself.” 

It was idle to offer to be his deputy, I knew, 
and he went up. 

I remained in the office alone, trying, very un- 
successfully, to fix my thoughts on my work, till 
after a while John came in. He had been out 
Morecambe Bay way, drawing up an old man’s 
will. He was cold, he said, and very sharp set. 
Why was not dinner served? Where was the 
governor? Having no appetite myself, I had 
not thought about dinner, but I now perceived 
that it was long past the hour for that meal. 

‘*Your father is waiting ig your uncle’s room 
until your mother relieves guard, I believe,” said I. 

“T'll go and fetch him down,” answered he. 
‘* All’s well, I hope, Sheddon?” He said this 
carelessly just as he was about to leave the room, 
yet waited at the door, it seemed to me with 
some anxiety, for my reply. Had he any sus- 
picion, I wondered, that things might not be 
well? Was it possible that this once light-heart- 
ed farceur was cognizant of his mother’s in- 
famous-scheme? He had altered strangely of 
late; ‘‘sobered down,” as the neighbors termed 
it. Was that because the weight of evil con- 
science was oppressing him, and had damped all 
merriment? No: to Gertrude he had always 
behaved with peculiar kindness, after his rough 
fashion; and if withont much principle, was, I 
felt, incapable of a cruelty to any one, far less to 
her. 
‘** All is much as usual, John, except that Mr. 
Wilde has sent a nurse to attend on Gertrude.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it,” said he. ‘* She ought 
to have come long ago. It was only my moth- 
er’s cheese-paring that put it off.” 

This in his old vehement tone, which he was 
wont to use when speaking of that subject. That 
alone would have convinced me, had I needed 
conviction, of his ignorance of what was going 
on. 

Presently he returned with his father, and we 
sat down to table. For a wonder, there were 
two dishes, though not very luxurious ones: 
hashed bullock’s heart and boiled rabbit; the 
latter looking very skinny, cat-like, and indeli- 
cate, by reason of its insufficient covering of on- 
ions. 

(Some people have a memory for the details 
of feasts, and I shall remember those two plats as 
long as I live. ) 

‘“*Ugh!” said the attorney, turning the rabbit 
over with his fork. ‘* 1 wonder which your mis- 
tress would prefer of these two dainties? Go up 
and ask her, Jane; she is with Miss Floyd.” 

1 heard Jane’s footsteps in the room above; 
then crossing the passage to brother Alec’s room; 
then back again to that of Mrs. Raeburn. 

I could not swallow a morsel; I seemed to be 
all ear—to have no other sense than that of hear- 
ing. Some catastrophe, [ felt, was imminent. 
One thing only gave me comfort: the nurse, [ 
knew, was with Gertrude. 

‘* What can that girl be about? This infernal 
stuff is getting cold!” exclaimed the attorney. 
** What's that ?” 

It was a scream that reverberated through the 
house. All three of us rose to our feet. John 
and I were on the stairs in an instant, but he 
was shead of me, and ran straight up to his un- 
cle’s sitting-room, the door of which stood open, 
doubtless left so by the maid. It did not seem 
to me that the scream had come from that di- 
rection, and I was right. It was now repeated 
from Mrs. Raeburn’s own apartment. 

‘* Heaven grant that the double doors will keep 
it from Gertrude’s ears!” was my silent prayer 
as [ran in. The servant-girl was kneeling on 
the floor, wringing her hands over the prostrate 
body of her mistress. She had had a hard life 
of it under her iron rule, but the present piteous 
spectacle had thrust every sentiment but com- 
passion out of her simple nature. 

“*She is dying, Mr. Sheddon!” cried she, pas- 
** Run, run for Mr. Wilde!” 

One glance at the prostrate woman convinced 
me that no help for her lay in any skill of man. 
I had seen death in the cottages of the poor at 
Stanbrook, and I recognized him here; yet I 
obeyed the girl’s suggestion nevertheless. I was 
glad enough to escape from the scene on which 
John had already arrived, with scared, remorse- 
ful face. Perhaps he remembered how he had 
spoken of his mother but a few minutes back, 
poor fellow. At the bottom of the stairs, with 
one trembling hand upon the baluster, one trem- 
bling foot upon the lowest step, stood the attor- 
ney; his face was almost as livid and lifeless as 
that which I had just left on the floor of his own 
bedroom. . 

“What is the matter? Is it Alec ?” inquired 
he, in a quavering voice. 

“It is not your brother, Mr. Raeburn; it is 
your wife that is taken ill,” said I. 

Spurred by this new anxiety, he began to toil 
up the stairs, as I flung the garden door open and 
rushed away upon my urgent yet fruitless errand, 
As I neared Mr. Wilde’s house, I saw the light 
in his parlor that assured me of his presence, 
but my satisfaction was checked as soon as 
evoked, for at the same instant I remembered 
what he had enjoined on me. If Miss Floyd 
needed assistance, I was to fetch him, but if Mrs. 
Raeburn required medical aid—and how should 
he have guessed she would ?—I was to callin other 
help than his. I hesitated with my hand upon 
the bell; but calling to mind how sagacious a 
man he was, and had proved himself to be in this 
very instance, I resolved to obey his directions, 
and dashed away to Messrs. Bell and Doldrum’s. 
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The second member of the firm was at home, and 
to him, as well as my scarcity of breath permitted, 
I stated what had happened in a few words, 

“*T see, I see,” said Dr. Doldrum, fingering his 
double eyeglasses ; ‘‘it must be an urgent case.” 

‘*It is a matter of life or death, Sir. For 
Heaven's sake, come at once !” 

‘*T should be very glad, my dear young Sir, 
very glad, you know,” was his hesitating reply. 
‘* But this is one of Mr. Wilde’s patients. The 
etiquette of our profession forbids my attendance; 
unless, indeed, Mr. Wilde were out.” 

‘*] was especially directed to send for yon, 
Sir,” insisted I. ‘* Mrs. Raeburn has never been 
professionally attended by Mr. Wilde, though 
Miss Floyd has been so.” 

‘*That alters the matter. Yes, yes, I'll come.” 
Dr. Doldrum was very stout, and consumed a 
minute, even with my assistance, in the feat of 
getting into his great-coat. He had no more no- 
tion of hurry than a hippopotamus; he walked 
like a tortoise, and even at that moderate rate of 
movement panted like a grampus ; yet, with all 
that, he was full of talk. 

‘Poor Mrs. Raeburn! Dead, you think ? 
Well, that is a matter for scientific inquiry. Yet 
I should not be surprised. My diagnosis of the 
lady—all guess-work, of course ; but then experi- 
ence makes one guess so much—is that the sword 
has worn out the scaffold—scabbard, I mean.- A 
very active and masterful woman. The heart 
has gone wrong; you may take my word for it. 
It is a mistake to suppose that fat people only are 
subject to such things; a great mistake. You 
are sure it was not a fainting fit, by-the-bye ?” 

‘*Quite certain,” saidI. ‘*I have seen people 
faint.” : 

‘* Just so; and, besides, she was not a woman 
to faint—if my diagnosis is correct—at any thing. 
This will make the third sick person in your 
house (even if it be no worse), will it not, young 
gentleman ?” 

‘* Yes,” said I. ‘*Miss Floyd and Mr. Alex- 
ander Raeburn have been invalids this longtime.”’ 

‘** Av, ay, and Mr. Wilde attends on both of 
them ?” 

** No, not on Mr. Raeburn. He has declined 
to do so, on the ground that he can be of no use.” 

“*You don't say so? Bless my soul!” Dr. 
Doldrum stopped short—his breath had been 
quite taken away by this, which was a fact alto- 
gether out of his professional experience. ‘‘ Yet 
the resources of science are boundless,” urged he. 

‘* Let us get on.” 

If we had ‘‘ got on’ at railway speed it would 
have made no difference to the cause of our dis- 
patch, In a few minutes after Dr. Doldrum 
went up stairs he returned again to the hall, 
where I awaited him; he was accompanied by 
John Raeburn, who looked very pale, but quite 
collected. ‘* It is all over with my poor mother, 
Harry,” said he, sadly, as I held out my hand 
to him in token of sympathy. 

‘Indeed, I feared as much, John.” 

“* Yes, ves,” sighed the doctor. ‘‘ My diagno- 
sis, though founded on slight opportunities of ob- 
servation, Mr. Sheddon, has unhappily proved 
correct. It was the heart, as I foretold it would 
be. A common case, yet not less deplorable on 
that account. Mr. Raeburn is in a sad state up 
yonder.” 

“It is misfortune on misfortune, Dr. Dol- 
drum,” observed John, thoughtfully. ‘* This ca- 
tastrophe is only the climax of my poor father's 
sufferings. My uncle Alec and Cousin Gertrude 
are both on the sick-list, and a shock like this—” 

‘* Just so,” interposed the doctor. ‘‘ Perhaps, 
before I go, it would be as well if I were to step 
up to Mr. Alexander and prescribe him some- 
thing—I will not say consolatory, but that may 
tend to alleviate.” 

‘*No, no,” John interrupted, hastily ; “he must 
not suspect—nor Gertrude either, for that matter 
—that this terrible event has happened; that is 
what I wished to have a few words with you 
about, doctor. A coroner's inquest in this house 
would not only be painful—I don't put it upon 
that ground at all—but perhaps fatal to one of 
those who are still left tous. You say very truly 
it is acommon case. I hope, therefore, that no 
public inquiry will be necessary.” 

‘¢ That is a question for the coroner, Mr. John; 
but I will write a line to him on the matter. 
Yes, yes; I'll let you know at once. Perhaps 
I had better look in to-morrow, at all events, and 
see your father. We must take care of him all 
the more, you know, since you have now but one 
parent.” 

‘* By all means,” answered John, in an absent 
tone. His mind seemed to be quite cured of its 
levity, and to be full of thought as well as sorrow. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
FLIGHT. i 


It was somehow contrived that there should 
be no coroner's inquest, for the omission of which, 
indeed, there were many urgent reasons, Since 
Mr. Raeburn himself was an attorney, we may 
conclude that the law was not outraged in the 
matter; while it should be mentioned also that 
neither himself nor his son (unless the instance 
I have mentioned could be called evasion) show- 
ed the least disposition to evade inquiry. They 
only stipulated, in case any such were necessary, 
that it should be held elsewhere than at the Pri- 
ory—which the condition of the two invalids ob- 
viously demanded. ‘Thanks to the judicious su- 
pervision of nurse Hopkins, Gertrude was not 
made aware of the calamity that had befallen the 
household, and was reported by Mr. Wilde to be 
progressing favorably. Whether brother Alec 
had been made acqnainted with the matter or 
not, [ was not informed; but the wail of his 
wakeful bird, with its *‘ Dead, dead, dead! only 
think of that!” discoursed nightly, through the 

rtition wall, of nothing else. 

Mark Raeburn looked utterly broken by his 
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bereavement; the far-back memory of the dead 
had, perhaps, something tender for him whereon 
to feed his thought; or, what is more likely, this 
strong prop being thus suddenly removed from 
his side, he was unable to bear up without it. 
He went about the house a piteous spectacle, or 
sat in his brother’s room with John, or alone. 
Dr. Doldrum redeemed his promise and visited 
him repeatedly, but notwithstanding that the re- 
sources of science were so ‘* boundless,” benefit- 
ed him nothing. If the doctor feared that Mr. 
Wilde would have taken umbrage at his profes- 
sional attentions, he was mistaken. When I told 
him how the former had volunteered his services 
to the attorney, and that they had been accepted, 
he only replied, ‘‘‘Thank Heaven,” and seemed 
well content. 

On the day beforé the funeral, which was ar- 
ranged for as early a date as possible, Mr. Wilde 
came down to speak to me as usual after he had 
seen Gertrude. 

She was greatly better, and it was in contem- 
plation that she would soon be removed to Stan- 
brook, where my aunt had made every prepara- 
tion to receive her. These tidings lifted the 
weight of depression that had so long hung about 
my spirits, and made them so buoyant that I al- 
most reproached myself for feeling such gladness 
insosadahouse. Butin Mr. Wilde’s face there 
was no reflection of my satisfaction. 

‘*It is good news, indeed, so far as Miss Floyd 
is concerned,” said he, in explanation of his grav- 
ity; ‘* but there is more trouble in store, I fear, 
fur this unhappy family.” 

‘*Surely no one suspects ?” said I. 

‘*No, no,” interrupted he; ‘‘ the death of that 
wretched woman has absolved her from human 
laws; but something else is wrong under this 
roof. See here.” 

He produced from his pocket an official-look- 
ing letter. It was from Mr. Sinclair, the secre- 
tary of the Life Insurance Company in London, 
and set forth that, although Mr. Alexander Rae- 
burn’s quarterly payment had been made the 
previous week, there had been an informality in 
it, which he (Mr. Wilde) was requested to set 
right. ‘The medical certificate of the invalid’s 
inability to repair to London in person ought to 
have been forwarded, as in the first instance, not- 
withstanding that Mr. Sinclair was himself ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case. Under the 
distressing circumstance that had befallen the 
household, the secretary had written to Mr. 
Wilde direct, instead of advising Mr. Raeburn 
of the matter. 

‘*Well, you had better see Mr. Alexander, 
and send the certificate, had you not?” said I. 
‘There will be no difficulty in that, of course ?” 

‘*Perhaps not; but observe, Mr. Sinclair says, 
‘as in the first instance.’ Now I have never 
sent any certificate to Mr. Sinclair at all. Con- 
sequently the one he did receive, if signed with 
my name, must have been a forgery.” 

This idea was overwhelming; every thing had 
been so mysterious in connection with brother 
Alec’s illness of late months that nothing seem- 
ed incredible; at the same time, the matter seem- 
ed capable of explanation. 

‘«The first certificate,” urged I, ‘‘may have 
heen sent from the doctor at the sea-side, just be- 
fore Mr. Alexander returned from it.” 

‘*Then why should Mr, Sinclair write to me? 
I had no reason to suppose that he even knew:of 
my existence.” 

‘¢ Mr. Raeburn, or John, may have mentioned 
you as the medical attendant of the family.” 

‘It is just possible,” answered the doctor, 
thoughtfully. 

** At all events,” said I, ‘‘ nothing can be eas- 
ier than to see one of them and get the matter 
explained at once.” 

‘* Not to-day,” answered Mr. Wilde; ‘‘T will 
wait till after the funeral. In the mean time I 
will leave this note for Mr. Raeburn; you will 
make sure he gets it. He should have notice of 
the application at once, I think; and Mr. Sin- 
clair must wait a post for my reply.” 

So, therefore, it was arranged? I gave the let- 
ter to John that afternoon with my own hands, 
and he took it up to his father. 

In the evening John came down to keep me 
company forawhile. He looked ill and wretch- 
ed, and said that he found his uncle’s room intol- 
erable to sit alone in. 

“* But your father is there, is he not ?” 

“No; I forgot to tell you, he has asked Mrs. 
Hopkins’s permission to see Gertrude, and he is 
now with her.” 

*«T hope not to tell her about your poor moth- 
er?” cried I, whom this news alarmed on Gerty’s 
account. 

At present she believed that Mrs. Raeburn 
was suffering from severe indisposition, and ex- 
pressed her hope that she should soon be permit- 
ted to tend her. She was quite unaware, also, 
of the Stanbrook project, which was not to be re- 
vealed to her till the next afternoon. 

‘*No, no,” said John, with the. same absent 
and abstracted air that I had noticed in him for 
the last few days; ‘‘he will be sure not to speak 
of that to Gertrude. He has other things to tell 
her.” 

I did not like that notion either, for the ‘‘ oth- 
er things” would probably be business matters, 
to which she was surely in no condition to listen ; 
yet I was obliged to be content. 

The topic was not resumed, nor did John speak 
upon any other, except in monosyllables, through- 
out the evening. ‘The elastic nature of the poor 
young fellow seemed unable to assert itself under 
its load, whether of present grief or coming trou- 
ble. Iwas of course present at the funeral, which 
took place on the ensuing forenoon at the Kirk- 
dale cemetery, which stands without the town, 
and near the railway station. It was very fully 
attended, out of regard for Mark of course, rath- 
er than for his dead wife, who, in truth, did not 
leave a single friend behind her. My uncle was 
one of those present, and my aunt, he told me, 








had accompanied him to Kirkdale in a roomy 
carriage, in which: it had been arranged by Mr. 
Wilde that Gertrude should be taken to the rec- 
tory that very day. If it was found necessary to 
tell her what had happened, she would more eas- 
ily recover from the shock at Stanbrook, he 
thought, than at the Priory; but, as a matter of 
fact, they did not tell her till long afterward. 
Aunt Eleanor had invented the fiction that Mrs, 
Raeburn’s indisposition was infectious, though 
not dangerous, and thereby persuaded Gerty to 
leave the house without an attempt to see her 
hostess. Her removal had been effected before 
I returned to the Priory. Mr. Raeburn and his 
son had departed from the cemetery in their 
mourning coach as they had come, alone, and had 
not yet come back when I arrived on foot by a 
shorter way. Any thing more desolate and dis- 
mal than that death-stricken house it was impos- 
sible to picture ; and when I saw Mr. Wilde come 
up the drive I ran out to meet him with a cry of 
joy. He told me that Gertrude had been got 
into the carriage without difficulty or objection. 
She was the meekest of patients, he said, and 
would, no doubt, prove the best of wives. This 
allusion to my daily strengthening hopes was 
made, I have no doubt, to cheer me, and in mit- 
igation of some other news of a different sort that 
he had brought with him. 

‘*Mr. Raeburn and his son have gone off by 
train to London,” said he, abruptly. 

‘*Gone to London!” cried I. ‘* Why, they 
never hinted a word of such intention. I have 
been expecting them home every moment for this 
half hour.” : 

‘* What I tell von is true, however,” answered 
Mr. Wilde; ‘‘and it is my impression you will 
never see either of them again.” 

**Then poor Mr. Raeburn must have learned 
the facts about his wife and Gertrude?” said I, 
calling to mind the attorney's interview with the 
latter the previous night. 

**No, Sheddon, I think not. If I know Mrs, 
Raeburn’s character, she was not one to make 
a confidant in any thing, far less in a crime of 
her own compassing. She destroyed my letter, 
too, you may be sure, before she—died.” 

The pause had such ‘significance in it that it 
could not escape my attention. 

‘**Good heavens!” cried I, ‘‘do you mean that 
she destroyed herself ?” 

**T do not know, Sheddon; I do not wish to 
know,” replied Mr. Wilde, gravely; ‘‘ but such 
is my belief. When I sent nurse Hopkins with 
that letter, indeed, I half suspected that the next 
thing I should hear of Mrs. Raeburn would be 
that she was dead; and hence it was that I warn- 
ed you not to send for me in case she needed 
medical aid. If you had done so, I should have 
discovered the truth, and must havetold it. Dr. 
Doldrum,” added my companion, grimly, ‘‘ has 
fortunately a great opinion of ‘the heart’ as a 
cause of mortality.” 

“Then you really think that this wretched 
woman committed suicide ?” said I, aghast. 

**T do,” answered Mr. Wilde, decisively ; “and 
I think I can guess the means employed. So 
sudden a death is suggestive of a particular poi- 
son, and of that I happen to know (for I wrote out 
the authorization for it to the chemist) she pur- 
chased some a few months back, to put an end 
to a savage dog, which she said was troubling 
the house.” 

‘*That was poor Mr. Alec’s bull-dog, Fury,” 
said I, ‘‘no doubt. It disappeared quite sud- 
denly.” 

“Very likely. She did not, however, use it 
all, I think, for that purpose.” 

‘* But suppose, getting impatient of her slower 
method,” suggested I, in horror, ‘‘she had given 
it to Gertrude!” 

‘“*She was too wise for that, Sheddon. She 
guessed that I had my suspicions about her, and 
that I should not have attributed a catastrophe 
such as hers, had it happened in Gertrude’s case, 
to natural causes. Well, you and I alone are 
the depositaries of that secret, and it must go no 
farther. There is another about to disclose it- 
self within here, unless I am mistaken, which 
will have to be divulged to all the world.” 

We had been talking hitherto in the carriage 
drive, but my companion now led the way into 
the house. 

‘*T am come here, you know, to see Mr. Mark 
Raeburn about that certificate of his brother’s ill- 
ness. Since he has gone away, I must needs ap- 
ply to the patient himself. Will you come with 
me up stairs to Mr. Alexander?” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE SOURCE OF THE HUDSON. 


MONG the waters located on the new maps 

of Mr. Verplanck Colvin’s Topographical 
Survey of the Adirondacks appears the little lake 
‘¢ Tear of the Clouds.” In such a lake region as 
this, where every stream which does not flow di- 
rectly from a pond, if further traced toward its 
origin, finally dwindles to a mere run without 
definite commencement, the last or uppermost 
pond upon it is generally accepted as the head 
and fountain of the river or stream. Were we 
to seek for any higher source than this, we must 
ascend from the rills, through the rain-drops, up 
tothe clouds. If we take the highest permanent 
body of water as the river's source, we shall find 
the head of the Hudson in this little lakelet, the 
‘Tear of the Clouds,” or ‘*Summit Water,” high 
up on the side of Mount Marcy. ‘The entire 
Adirondack region contributes more or less di- 
rectly to the flow of the Hudson, and the opinion 
maintained by Mr. Colvin is quite plausible, viz., 
that a century hence, when the entire course of 
this river shall be occupied with villages and 
cities, it will be necessary to construct an aque- 
duct from the Adirondacks to New York in or- 
der to supply that city and the interior towns 
with a continuous and generous supply of water 





whose purity can be relied on. It therefore seems 
important that evqn at the present time measures 
be taken to prevent the destruction of forests in 
this region, which may be accomplished by the 
State itself becoming proprietor of the greater 
portion of the territory, and setting it apart as a 
public park—as a summer reserve, in fact, for 
the feeding of the canal system of New York. 
We might then witness the astonishing spectacle 
of a wilderness agriculturally worthless becom- 
ing the arbiter of empire, and by its wonderful 
hydraulic facilities and fortunate location giving 
to the State of New York, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the control of the commercial destinies of 
the great West, the Canadas, and New England. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A BRIEF and simple description of one of 
those morning meetings which have recent- 
ly drawn such crowds to the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle will interest many of our readers. The 
names of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey are known 
throughout the country, their earnést sincerity 
is universally honored, and their remarkable 
success in the work to which they have devoted 
themselves is manifest. 

It was about half past seven when we entered 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle—a building which will 
seat about five thousand persons. Although so 
early in the morning, and half an hour before 
the time for the opening of the meeting, the 
vast auditorium was nearly half filled, and be- 
fore eight o’clock there was not a vacant seat 
to be found, and many were standing in the 
aisles and about the doors. About a quarter of 
eight a gentleman rose, and saying he would 
take that time to speak what was in’ his mind, 
related some incidents in his own religious ex- 
perience. Immediately following several hymns 
were sung—familiar ones, such as ‘“‘Just as I 
am,” “A charge to keep [ have,” “Jesus, lov- 
er of my soul’”’—these hymns being apparent- 
ly started by different persons, and the congre- 
gation joining. The two evangelists entered 
promptly and quietly, Mr. Moody taking his 
seat on the platform, and Mr. Sankey at the me- 
lodeon. For one moment Mr. Moody bowed 
his head as in silent prayer, then rose and said, 
‘*Let us open the meeting by singing the fifty- 
ninth hymn.’’ Led by Mr. Sankey, the vast as- 
sembly sang. A list of requests for prayer was 
then slowly read, while the congregation bowed 
their heads in silent supplication, after which 
audible prayer was offered for the cases present- 
ed. After the hymn, ‘‘ Oh, sing of His mighty 
love!’ Mr. Moody read the passage of Scripture 
found in Mark, v. 24-34, making brief but forci- 
ble remarks on the value of faith and confession 
of sin. Another hymn, and then the meeting 
was thrown open to any who wished to speak. 
There was no delay; one after another rose, 
speaking brietly of their own religious feelings, 
of the conversion of friends, or presenting some 
case of interest, or giving a word of encourage- 
ment to those who desired to become Christians. 
There were eight who thus spoke, the remarks 
being intermingled with prayer and singing. 
Two or three times, when something said sug- 
gested a particular hymn, Mr. Sankey would 
mention it, and one verse was sung. Once he 
sang alone, ‘‘Every day and hour,” his clear, 
expressive voice interpreting plainly the mani- 
fest feelings of his heart. An opportunity was 
given for any who had been recently converted 
to say a word; and after several had briefly 
spoken, those who desired prayer for themselves 
made their wish known by rising or speaking. 
Mr. Moody offered an earnest prayer for these, 
and for others who had been mentioned in the 
meeting. He then said if any desired personal 
advice or conversation on the subject of religion, 
if they would go to certain rooms designated, 
at the close of the meeting, he and Mr. Sankey, 
or other friends, would see them. ‘‘ Now,”’ said 
Mr. Moody, “let us have three minutes’ silent 
prayer for this young man dying of consump- 
tion.” (The request’ had previously been pre- 
sented.) Every head was bowed. ‘ We will close 
by singing ‘Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.’’? And then the great throng slowly 
dispersed, the meeting having been exactly one 
hour long. The most perfect order prevailed 
throughout the services, and deep interest was 
apparent in the audience. The evening meet- 
ings at the Brooklyn Rink, when Mr. Moody 
preaches, are more densely crowded than the 
morning meetings, thousands being utterly un- 
able to get into the building. The same is true, 
even to a greater degree, in regard to the various 
Sunday services. 





The monument recently erected over the grave 
of Edgar Allan Poe, in Westminster Church-yard, 
Baltimore, ‘is a plain Grecian shaft of Italian 
marble, about eight feet high, and resting on a 
granite base. The design is simple and chaste. 
On the granite slab are two other bases of mar- 
ble. On these rests the die block, three feet 
two inches square, surmounted by a heavy cap, 
carved with an ornamental lyre in the centre of 
each face. On the front of the die b’ock is a 
beautifully chiseled medallion of the poet, carved 
in the purest Italian statuary marble, after a 
plaster cast by Volck, the sculptor, from a pho- 
tograph in the possession of a member of Poe’s 
family. The likeness in marble is said to be 
correct. 





The Pope proposes to become an exhibitor at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, and will send two 
mosaics. 





A young girl of fifteen, living in Georgia, re- 
cently met a sad death. She was the daughter 
of the watchman on the Southwestern Railroad, 
and had been in the habit of putting her foot 
upon the track in a hazardous way, and removing 
it quickly just in time for a passing car to miss it. 
She performed this foolish trick one time too 
many: the car caught her, and she was crushed 
to death. 

Virginia City, Nevada, the greater portion of 
whose business centre was lately burned to the 
ground, contains about 25,000 inhabitants, al- 
though it is only a few years old. It was a well- 
built town, situated on the slope of Mount Da- 
vidson, at an elevation of more than six thousand 
feet above the sea, and before the recent fire it 
contained many elegant public and private build- 
ings, a8 Well as large mills and mines. The Ophir 








Mine is one of the principal ones. In it rich de- 
posits of silver ore were discovered about 1859, 
and the name of Comstock given to the lode. 
The length of this lode is about 25,000 feet. The 
Consolidated Virginia Mine, which also underlies 
the town, is one of marvelous richness. No coin 
less in value than a quarter of a dollar has been 
in use in Virginia Civy. 





The grape cure must be among the most 
agreeable hygienic systems extant. There are 
numerous establishments on the Continent de- 
voted to the use of this remedy—two in France, 
three, at least, in Switzerland, and many in Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, and the Tyrol. The 
system of cure is simple. The patient takes 
but little ordinary food, but eats at first three 
or four pounds of grapes a day, gradually in- 
creasing the quantity to ten or twelve pounds. 
The thin-skinned, sweet white variety is consid- 
ered the best. 





There were fourteen Sundays in the last three 
calendar months—five in August, four in Sep- 
tember, and five in October. 





Why not cultivate the sunflower? Few plants 
have so many useful qualities attributed to them. 
It is, in its growing state, anti-miasmatic, scat- 
tering the malarious poison arising from swamps 
and marshes. A medicine is prepared in France 
from the sunflower which is extensively used for 
the cure of malarial diseases. The seed supplies 
a large amount of machinery oil, and when ripe 
may also be used for cattle as a substitute for 
grain. The stalk of the plant makes a good 
coarse fodder, and furnishes material from which 
paper may be manufactured. 





One Dr. Thudicum recently stated in an ad- 
dress before the Chemical Society, London, that 
in the investigations he had made during several 
years past he had examined one thousand brains 
to ascertain the chemical constitution of that 
organ. 





According to a recent English writer, pain and 
disease may positively increase the powers of 
the intellect for the time being. The theory is 
that certain kinds of pain produce a cerebral 
excitement, and that the stimulus thus commu- 
nicated to the material organ of thought renders 
it capable of unusual effort. Instances are on 
record which are regarded as fully corroborating 
this theory. : 





France has just sent to the Levant 800,000 
pounds of chiccory. Pure coffee will soon be a 
thing almost unknown. 





An immense bank of pink coral has been dis- 
covered on the coast of Sicily, and something 
like six hundred boats belonging to different 
guilds of coral-fishers are quarreling over the 
prize. The government has heen compelled to 
send a steam-ship to keep the peace; but the 
divers will fight under the water. 


Ex-Queen Isabella, who resides at Trouville 
with her three daughters, rides out daily in a 
carriage surmounted by the French and Spanish 
flags waving side by side. 





The popniar song “ Yankee Doodle” was in- 
troduced into this country during the French 
and Indian war by one Dr. Shackburg, of the 
British army. The origin of the tune can be 
traced back to the reign of Charles I. But 
when the British army was encamped on the 
shores of the Hudson, recruits from the prov- 
inces came pouring in in strange dress and 
equipments. As described by one writer, ‘‘Soma 
with long coats, some with short coats, and some 
with no coats at all; some with cropped hair, 
and others with flowing wigs.’? Their singular 
appearance naturally excited mirth among the 
well-trained British regulars; and Dr. Shack- 
burg wrote out ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ and recom- 
mended it to the new officers as one of the most 
celebrated airs of martial music. About a quar- 
ter of a century later Lord Cornwallis and his 
troops marched into the American lines to this 
same tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ 


From a work recently published in London it 
appears that summer life in arctic regions is made 
miserable by the mosquito—not the mild, feeble 
mosquito such as we have in temperate coun- 
tries. The writer says: ‘There is the yellow- 
striped vampire mosquito, with a triple fang to 
his proboscis; there is the brown hunchback 
or camel mosquito, with legs of gossamer, who 
appears to our vindictive eyes to be from two 
to three inches in length; finally, there is the 
scorpion mosquito, very searching and business- 
like: we dislike him greatly, for he wastes no 
time. We know now that leather is a hollow 
delusion, and armor-plated gauntlets are alone 
of avail.”’ 





In the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope the 
experiment of farming ostriches for the purpose 
of securing an abundant supply of their feathers 
is being tried with good success. Ordinarily the 
birds roam about the inclosure very peaceably, 
and assemble to be fed at the bugle call. The 
keepers need to be pretty careful, for the os- 
triches snap up and swallow any loose articles 
they can find, such as pipes, knives, spoons, 
watches, and even sometimes attempt to wrench 
off buttons from boots and clothing. Plucking 
them is a dangerous operation, for they are ca- 
pable of administering a kick which will break © 
a man’s thigh. The plumage of the farmed os- 
trich is of superior quality. 





Hanem Zeinum, the favorite daughter of the 
Khedive of Egypt, only fifteen years of age, re- 
cently died in Alexandria of typhus fever. The 
body was taken to Cairo, and placed in the Kasr- 
el Nile Palace on the day of her death, and the 
interment took place the next morniug. An im- 
mense funeral procession followed, consisting 
of three thousand priests, twenty-four bullocka, 
thirty camels, and twenty wagons laden with 
bread, dates, cooked meats and vegetables, and 
many thousands of the populace. Silver coin 
was freely distributed to the poor people in the 
streets. The coffin was of simple rough-hewn 
wood, and the corpse was sewn up in linen 
cloth. Upon the coffin were placed the jewels 
of the princess, worth a million and a half of dol- 
lars. After the burial the bullocks were slaugh- 
tered, roasted, and consumed by the priests. 
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AND DINNER TOILETTE.—[Ser Pace 770.) 











PRINCESSE DRESS.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[Srr Pace 770.] 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Princesse Dress, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Centa.] 
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“ LOOKING OVER THE PORT TOL 70;” 


See illustration on page 769. 
So, Gervase dear, thou hast turned them o'er, 
The sketches made in the long ago, 
In the times of youth, that return no more, 
Yet live in our thought with a fadeless glow. 
Ah! the light that was never on land nor sea 
Then dawned in its glory on thee and me. 


See, this is the rude little mountain inn 
That perched on the cliff, like an eagle’s nest, 
High up, where the breezes were sharp and thin. 
I tarried there, a reluctant guest, 
Till, out of the gloaming, chill and gray, 
My Prince brought cheer to the old chalet. 


And this—dear heart, what a day of days 
We spent by the river, dreaming there, 
From ‘the rose-lit, tremulous, morning haze 
To the fall of the twilight, hushed and fair! 
While under the tender autumn sky 
None were so blest as thou and I. 





I knew of faces, austere and cold, 
That frowned like frost on our love's delight; * 
But my care was small, with thine arms to fold 
Around me close, for their vexing spite. 
Scornful I smiled at the foolish dread— 
With thy beautiful art, we should lack for bread. 


We never have lacked, my Gervase dear, 
The needful food, or the soul's rich wine. 

I read the years that are pictured here, 
Sometimes shadow, and sometimes shine— 

And under the dark or the eun-lit sky, 

Who have been blest as thou and I? 





CARRIAGE AND DINNER 
TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 768. 

TINHIS elegant toilette is made of steel blue 

poult de soie, trimmed with flounces of the 
material and velvet of a darker shade. The 
long trimmed skirt is plain in the back, and 
bound with wide velvet. ‘The front is trimmed 
with graduated flounces of the material, with 
velvet binding. A broad velvet band edged 
with Bruges guipure is set upright on the sides 
of the skirt. ‘The double-breasted polonaise is 
bordered with rich Spanish fringe, surmounted 
with a very wide velvet bard ; underneath the 
fringe is set a deep, scalloped, gathered flounce, 
bordered with velvet, and edged with very nar- 
row silk fringe. ‘The polonaise is draped behind 
a la paysanne. A Medicis ruche of velvet lined 
with faille trims the neck of the polonaise, and 
closes on the left side, under a bow. Sleeves 
puffed spiratly, with velvet bands between the 
puffs, and finished with a velvet shell flounce 
and a deep square cuff. Bruges guipure under- 
sleeves and frill for the neck. Diadem bonnet, 
with aigrette on the side, and bow of velvet and 
Bruges lace, with inside trimming of flowers. 





The Princesse Dress. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 768. 


HIS elegant model, of which a cut paper 

pattern is published, shows a favorite Paris- 
ian modification of the princesse dress now fash- 
ionable both for carriage and house toilettes. 
The original is a combination of Sardinian blue 
velvet and faille of the same shade. ‘The suit is 
well adapted, however, to any stylish fabric, such 
as Sicilienne, moyen-age brocade, or camel’s-hair 
with velvet, and is especially handsome in rich 
black goods. The princesse front, with waist 
and skirt cut in one, is of velvet. The back has 
a cuirass basque of velvet, the back of which falls 
ove: the top of the trained breadths of faille. A 
gathered faille flounce trims the train. The front 
has two rows of wide galloon made of steel and 
silk, across which are rows of silk tassels with 
heads made of gold threads. ‘The collar and 
cuffs are also formed of this rich galloon. A 
moyen-fge girdle of rich silver is worn low about 
the hips in medieval style, and a chatelaine bag 
of velvet mounted with silver is suspended on the 
side. Aureole bonnet of Sardinian velvet, with 
face trimmings and plumes of gold-color. Buff 
kid gloves. Etruscan gold ear-rings. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Prixcesset Dress.—This suit comprises one 
garment—the princesse dress, ‘The pattern is in 
eight pieces—front extending the whole length 
of the garment, back of body, side form, one 
breadth and a half for the skirt part of the back, 
sleeve, cuff, and collar. Cut the front with the 
longest straight edge laid on the edge of the 
goods. ‘The notches at the top and bottom shows 
where to turn back for the hem. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side breadth. Place 
the longest straight edge of the back breadth on 
the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut the 
side form and back lengthwise of the material, 
placing the line of holes evenly on the thread of 
the goods. This dress is tight-fitting. The front 
has two darts and a cross basque seam on each 
side, It is cut high in the neck and finished 
with a standing collar, and closes with hooks 
and eyes the entire length. The back is adjust- 
ed with a centre seam and side forms. The 
straight breadths are laid in a hollow box-pleat 
in the centre and seven side pleats turning to- 
ward the back. Place the centre of the hollow 
pleat even with the centre seam. Make one 
side pleat on each side the width of the back at 
the waist line, and the remaining pleats the width 
of the side form, and sew to a belt fastened un- 
der the basque back on the under-arm seams. 
‘To form the spiral pleating down each side 
make three side pleats on the back edge of the 
front and two on the front edge of the side 
breadth by placing two perforations evenly to- 
gether for each pleat turning downward. ~Join 
the side seam, cut a tape ten inches long, and 
tack it at the centre of the belt and the single 
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unin the back breadth. The sleeve is 
finished at the wrist by a cuff sewed on accord- 
ing to the notches. Place the longest seam of 
the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and the short seam to the notch in 
the front part, and hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing itin. ‘The parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistake in putting the pattern together. ‘The 
perforations show where to baste the seams, where 
to take up the darts and cross basque seams, the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve, 
where to make the pleats, and where to sew on 
the trimming across the front. The edges of the 
different parts of the pattern that are not perfora- 
ted have a quarter of an inch allowed for seams. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for the perforated 
seams. Baste up and try on wrong side out; if 
alteration is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams, Ifthe dress is too long or too short, add 
to or take from the bottom the required amount, 
always keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 14 yards, 





PLOWED BY MOMENTS. 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY,” ETC. 


T lay in one of the fairest spots in all the Mid- 
land counties, and vet such a ghostly, deso- 
late, haunted place I could not even have con- 
ceived before I saw it. I had seen ruined man- 
sions before, and I had walked in rank, neglected, 
and forgotten parks; but it seemed to me that 
the isolation and the desolation here were differ- 
ent. I told the vicar so, as he took me round 
the empty house, pointing out the remnants of 
past beauty, which were even yet distinguishable 
through the blight of slow decay. 

‘*But you must not compare this,” he said, 
“with ruins pur et simple—ruins of a picturesque 
old abbey, say, which probably is your only previ- 
ous experience, ‘This is no edifice crumbling un- 
der ‘Time’s slow stroke. The house stands here 
fitted up and beautified (sounds absurd, does it ?) 
for its occupant—a refined and luxurious occu- 
pant too—but over it, in its beauty and strength, 
has fallen this—what did you cal} it ?—isolation, 
desolation, what you will. The simple fact is 
only this—the estate is in Chancery.” 

I stood and looked up at the broken windows, 
heavy with dust and cobwebs, then round the si- 
lent, untrodden sweep of park. ‘*‘ I could fancy, 
if such a thing were possible,” I said, ‘‘that a 
curse had fallen on this house.” 

**In the west wing,” observed the vicar, turn- 
ing my remark aside, ‘‘ there is 4 door which, 
with a little management and strength, I can 
open. Would you like to see within ?—as far as 
you can, I mean, for it only gives access to three 
rooms.” 

I followed slowly. I was not sure that I wish- 
ed to enter the house at all; and though curios- 
ity was too strong within me to allow me to re- 
fuse, 1 wished that the kind‘ old vicar had not 
proposed it. 

I looked in vain for a door when we reached 
the west wing. ‘There was only one break in a 
long row of shattered windows, and that was a 
rank and heavy mass of ivy making a huge ex- 
crescence on the wall. The vicar began to pull 
the branches apart with the hook of his walking- 
stick, ‘* The ivy has grown so thickly and rank- 
ly over the steps,” he said, ‘‘that I am afraid 
you can not mount them. See, the door is on 
the first story, and we can not reach it unless we 
can climb these hidden steps.” 

‘““T can manage,” I said. ‘‘ It will be safe to 
climb among the ivy; only lend me your hand.” 

It was difficult to ascend—indeed, it was even 
dangerous, for the steps were broken in many 
places—but we reached the door at last, and by 
stretching his arm through a broken panel to 
withdraw the bolt within, the vicar succeeded in 
opening it. 

‘*T never saw a gentleman's house with such 
a strange extra entrance as this,” I said; but 
the vicar had passed on, and perhaps he did not 
hear me. 

The door opened into a small anteroom, so 
small that a couch and chair and table, with a 
couple of shelves filled with faded books, seemed 
quite to fill it. ‘The vicar opened another door 
opposite to that by which we had entered, and I 
followed him into a large and lofty bed-chamber, 
whose satin hangings might have been a brilliant 
crimson once, but noW were faded to a yellow- 
brown. And they hung in tatters where they 
were worn by the hands which had once been 
used to draw or lift them, and from end to end 
were eaten into holes by myriads of moths. 
About the room were valuable and handsome 
ornaments and books; and the walls were cov- 
ered with paintings so beautiful and so little hurt 
by time that they seemed to mock the worn and 
faded furniture. 

“*Can there be finer paintings even in the pic- 
ture-gallery than these?” I asked the vicar, as 
he unlocked another door opposite to that by 
which we had entered. 

‘**No; those are picked from the gallery, the 
choicest that were there. And in this room are 
the choicest portraits. Come.” 

He had opened the door, and as he spoke he 
pushed aside a heavy padded curtain, under 
which I passed into a room exactly the size and 
shape of the bedroom, but furnished as a sit- 
ting-room, library, music-room, all in one—fur- 

nished not only handsomely and luxuriously, as 
I could see through all the disfigurement and 
decay of time, but furnished curiously, as if a 
hundred different tastes had been at work, or one 
taste, it might be, varying restlessly from year to 

year. ; 

**These,” said the vicar, looking round upon 
the closely covered walls, “‘ are all the best of 
the family portraits, or I suppose [ shonid say 
the most recent ones: the squires and dames of 








more than one hundred years ago—I mean of 
more than one hundred years before these rooms 
were occupied—stare into vacancy from the walls 
of the long mouldy gallery below. , Notice this 
one, will you? it is the last squire.” 

The picture to which the vicar pointed. was 
smaller, 1 think, than any of the others, and per- 
haps more beautiful, though beauty was not rare 
among these proud, still faces. It represented 
a young man of three or four and twenty in a 
court dress, with a face of remarkable beauty— 
a beauty rather effeminate, certainly, but of such 
exquisite refinement, and telling so plainly of high 
birth and descent, that I could not see, even when 
the vicar pointed them out to me, any pride in 
the handsome, fearless eyes, or insolence upon 
the curling lip. 

‘*T never saw a face more beautiful,” I said, 
speaking in a whisper, without exactly knowing 
why. ‘‘ And he was the last squire? He never 
married, then ? e 

pect Si 


“Did he die young ?” 

“ N-o 

“Ww il you tell me how it was?” 

‘* Not here,” the vicar said, and passed at once 
to other portraits, talking rather hurriedly of them. 

There were two doors in this apartment, ex- 
actly opposite each other, as there had been in 
the first two rooms of the suite, and before both 
there hung the padded velvet curtains. The 
vicar pulled these aside from the door opposite 
that by which we had entered, and showed me 
that it was locked and the key taken. 

**T told you we could only gain access to three 
rooms,” he said, ‘‘ and now I’m afraid you have 
seen all that I can show you.” 

‘** But before we go back,” I urged, as I rested 
on a faded couch before the portrait of the last 
squire, ‘‘ you will tell me the story of this deso- 
late place.” 

‘*] will tell it you as we walk home,” the vicar 
answered, But when he saw how tired I was, 
and that we must rest there forsooth, he took 
another of the chairs, and brushing off a little of 
the thick dust and cobwebs, sat down upon it, 

and began the story, in a low, uneasy voice, 
which made me so nervous that presently I even 
feared to look around me. 


Lindley Warwick was a very young man when 
he inherited this estate, very handsome, as you 
see, and proud, with a pride that was ultra sensi- 
tive and refined. That such a man, possessing 
a fine estate, of high birth, and educated and ac- 
complished as few country gentlemen were in 
that time, should be a favorite in every London 
drawing-room is surely no matter of surprise ; 
that such a man, skilled in all manly exercises, 
and free and lavish with his wealth, should be a 
favorite in every country mansion in the Mid- 
lands is equally no matter of surprise. Few who 
enjoyed his brilliant conversation noticed the ab- 
sence of generous sympathy, or the cold indiffer- 
ence to those who did not enter the magic circle 
of refined and cultivated society in which he 
moved ; and few who gazed in admiration on the 
fine and perfect face noticed that the haughtiness 
which sat so well upon it was but a cold and 
cruel pride after all. He lived here but a month 
or two in every year, and then he always had the 
house full of guests, and ruled with most lavish 
splendor. Between those visits he enjoyed gay 
seasons elsewhere—now in his handsome house 
in London, now on his shooting estate in Scot- 
land, now abroad, and now visiting among other 
families. He was the mark at which all the 
looks and thoughts of mothers were directed, he 
was the idol of their daughters, he was almost 
the unrivaled pet of*society. 

One night, when he was staying here with a 
crowd of gay and fashionable visitors, there was 
a clumsy attempt made by a couple of burglars 
to rob the house. I believe it was the squire 
himself who first heard them, but at any rate 
they were surprised before they had even effect- 
ed an entrance, and a little boy, whom the vil- 
lains had put through a broken gap to unfasten 
the door to them, was the only person captured. 
This boy was the only child of a woman who lived 
a very quiet, solitary life in a tiny cottage which 
had been given her, it was said, by the late squire 
himself. She was a Spaniard by birth, a beauti- 
ful dark-faced woman, who, though she lived so 
near him, had never been heard to mention the 
name of the rich man who had lured her from her 
native land; a woman whose silent, solitary life 
was bound up in that of her child. When she 
heard that the squire had locked up her boy and 
sent for the police, she came up to the hall for 
the first time since the squire’s father (and the 
father of her own child) had turned from her last 
prayer; and she told the young squire, with ea- 
ger burning tears, the one reason why he should 
have pity on her boy. Then he smiled his cool 
and handsome smile, and quietly advised her, if 
she lied at all, not to lie to her own shame. 

When the "police came and took away the 
child, stretching his arms out to his mother, she 
stood. with white and rigid lips in the great hall, 
not even following him with her eyes, for they 
were fixed upon the handsome face of the young 
squire. 

‘The hoy, a pretty timid child of scarcely twelve 
years old, was brought before the magistrates, 
and told his tale with many tears. He had been 
walking quietly home the evening before, when 
two men overtook him and walked with him. 
They talked a great deal together, though not at 
all to him; but when he turned from the turnpike- 
road to go home to his mother’s cottage, they 
bade him walk a little farther with them and 
they would give him a present for his mother. 
He went on—a long way he thought it—and then 
they took him into an empty cottage and shut 
the door, and kept him there till it was quite 
dark. They carried him then to the Hall, as he 
could not have found his way in the dark; and 
ther put him through a small broken hole in a 








window, and bade him unfasten a door he would 
find close to him, or, if he did not, he must stay 
there in the dark forever. 

‘This was all the child told, but it was plain to 
see how he had been frightened by the threats 
of those two villains. 

I believe one of the magistrates suggested 
that the terrible fear the boy had undergone had 
been sufficient punishment for him; but the idea 
was quietly smiled to scorn. The child was sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement for two years—ay, 
though the poor “foreign woman fell on her knees 
before the squire and pleaded to him as she might 
have pleaded to her God! 

Before the time of the sentence was half told, 
the doctor ordered the boy to be removed to hos- 
pital. ‘‘This solitary confinement is most fatal 
for a delicate growing lad,” he said, with a grave 
shake of his head. ‘‘If he does not die, he will 
be a hopeless idiot for the remainder of his life.” 

That worse fate was spared him; he did die; 
and the mother, to whom this news had been a 
death-blow, though she did not know it then, 
crept to the mansion here, and asked to see the 
squire, 

His servants told him, and he smiled a quiet 
smile. ‘‘Take her money; nothing more is 
needed for such as she.” 

She looked down vacantly upon the offered 
money; then she stepped back a few paces, and 
raising her hands solemnly to Heaven, called 
down its judgment upon the master of the house, 
pleading that the punishment to which he had 
doomed her boy might visit him. And the ca- 
ressed and féted master of this beautiful house, 
looking from the window, saw this scene, and 
smiled. 

Five years went on, and still Lindley Warwick 
lived his brilliant and luxurious life, flattered, 
admired, and sought after, committing none of 
his father's sins, only leading his life of cold and 
pitiless self-indulgence. But when these five 
years had passed, he came once unexpectedly 
and quite alone to his London house. He went 
out on the morning after his arrival, in a hired 
cab, with his face muffled in a white silk com- 
forter ; and when he had been closeted for long 
with a famous physician, he returned and order- 
ed the house to be locked up again, as he was 
going down to the country. 

He came here at once, and even before he 
took off his great-coat and the muffler that was 
about his face he summoned into his presence 


four old servants who had lived here through all 


his life. 

It was to this room they came, and he stood 
there on the hearth, his face half turned away 
while he talked to them. ‘They had been sur- 
prised enough at his unexpected and solitary ar- 
rival—he who used to come in state when every 
room in the house had been prepared for the 
guests who came with and followed him—but 
what a much greater surprise awaited them ! 

He told them that every servant in the house 
was to be dismissed except themselves; that 
either of them who objected to this, or would not 
obey him to the letter in what he was going to 
require, could go at once, before he spoke fur- 
ther, but if they staid they must strictly and 
on their oath observe his orders. He told them 
there would never again be guests in the house 
to require their labor or attendance; that, ex- 
cept their own premises, only these three rooms 
would ever be occupied again. He told them 
that from that day he intended never either to 
see or be seen by man or woman; and showing 
them a loaded pistol with a double barrel, told 
them one bullet was for any one who should dare 
to intrude or look upon his face, and the other 
for himself afterward. In those three rooms he 
should live apart, he said, and he would have 
doors through which no prying eyes could pene- 
trate, and locks no hands but his could under- 
stand. He would give the rest of his orders in 
writing, he said, after the other servants were 
dismissed. 

So at once began this life of terrible suffering 
solitude ; and though no one ever, from that day, 
penetrated into the young squire’s presence, and 
though he had told his secret to no one, still it 
was understood—for the quietness of the whisper 
was horror, and not doubt—that a slow disease 
was eating his life away, and must first of all de- 
stroy the beauty of which he had been so keenly 
and so sensitively proud. 

Year after year life went on for him in this 
awful solitude. Into these rooms he gathered 
about him all he could to make such life bear- 
able, and sent for the choicest of the pictures in 
the gallery to hang around him. 

When he rang this bell, the old man-servant 
found his written orders passed under that lock- 
ed door; when he rang the chamber bell, the door 
between the two rooms was locked, and the cur- 
tain hung heavily between, but that outer door 
was open, and the man could arrange or take 
away the meals (through these meals the young 
squire had no attendance), light the lamps or 
fires, or what not. When the inner bell of all 

rang, the chamber was at liberty, and the serv- 
ant who went about his tasks there hastened over 
them, knowing that his master sat the while 
locked in that little anteroom beyond. For he 
never went from that door down into the park 
(though he had had it made on purpose) until the 
whole household—and the whole village too— 
had been for hours in bed. Only in the deep 
night darkness did he ever venture “forth, and no 
one had ever chanced to see him then. 

And so in this awful solitude, never looking 
on the face of man or woman, never hearing 
the voice of a fellow-creature, never himself 
seen or heard, the master of this beautiful home 
lived for nearly twenty years. ‘Think of it! 
Picture such solitude and such suffering for one 
week, then draw it to a year, and then to twen- 
ty! But to fully comprehend its weight to him, 
you must remember the life he had led, the ul- 
tra refined and haughty nature of the man, and 
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his intense sensitiveness both to physical pain 
and to any thing in the slightest degree loath- 
some. Remembering these, and the burden of 
the secret to be kept while the curious world 
which missed its idol clamored to be told the 
reason of his living death to them, you may im- 
agine a little of the acute and almost unbearable 
suffering of those twenty years. 

At last. there came a time when the meals 
were scarcely touched; then there were no or- 
ders put below the curtained door at all, until 
one day a written paper lay there bearing a sum- 
mons for the clergyman. 

An old man the vicar was then, as old asI am 
now, and it was he who told me this story just 
as I tell it you. He came and prayed as he had 
been bidden to do, kneeling in this outer room. 
He knew the door was opened leading into the 
bed-chamber where the squire sat, but he had 
been bidden not to pass beyond the closed cur- 
tain, and he never dreamed of trying to do so. 
He raised his voice and prayed in tegrible ear- 
nestness, but. no answering voice reached him 
through the heavy drapery. He might have 
thought the squire was dead, but that there came 
a written word of thanks at last. 

Next day the vicar came again, but the doors 
were fast then, for he had not been summoned, 
and there was no sign from within that his plea 
for admission was even heard. 

That night the frightened servants sent for 
him again. They could hear no sound with- 
in their master’s rooms, and for two days now, 
they said, he had not even admitted them with 


ood. 

**You shall fetch the doctor,” he said, ‘‘and 
we will enter somehow, he and I, and save him 
if we can. You must all remember his orders 
and your oath.” 

They broke the lock of that first door with 
great difficulty, and the doctor and the clergy- 
man stepped softly in. This door, the one that 
leads into the chamber, was ajar behind its cur- 
tain, and when they entered they saw at a glance 
the solution of this ghastly mystery. 

The squire lay dressed upon the bed, his load- 
ed pistol still grasped in the stiffened fingers of 
his thin right hand, and his left stretched to- 
ward the curtain of the bed, as if he had been 
going to draw it round him when the end had 
come. 

He had not used the pistol, though Heaven 
knows if there could ever be enough temptation 
to excuse self-murder, it was here. No; in this 
solitude and pain and ghastliness of suffering he 
had waited his release. 

The doctor gently covered the face which had 
been so proudly beautiful, that the ghastly sight 
might hurt no other eyes; and it never did. 
‘The faithful old servants remembered and obey- 
ed their master’s order even now. For nearly 
twenty years they had lived with him and never 
looked upon his features, and through this one 
day that they had access to his room they kept 
their,oath most sacredly, and left the soft white 
covering on the face which, in its decay, they 
never could have recognized. 


‘‘That is the story. I did not wish to tell it 
you in these rooms, did I? No wonder it has 
made you white and nervous. Let us come 
away.” 








INSECTS INJURIOUS TO 
HOUSE PLANTS. 


HE various species of aphides, or plant lice, 

are by far the most troublesome of the insects 
which infest house plants. ‘This is partly due to 
their minuteness, but more largely to their won- 
derful fecundity and peculiar mode of propaga- 
tion. Only one generation out of eight or ten 
have any males among them, and these are pro- 
duced in the autumn. The females of this brood 
are oviparous, or egg-bearing, and lay their eggs 
in the crevices of the bark of the plant. In the 
early spring—or during the winter, if the temper- 
ature is suitable in the room or greenhouse—these 
eggs are hatched, each egg producing a female 
aphis. ‘These females do not lay eggs, but are 
viviparous, bringing forth their young alive, 
which are produced within them by a process 
known as gemmation, or bud-bearing, common 
to many of the lower orders of animals, particu- 
larly zoophytes. A mother aphis will produce 
from fifteen to twenty young aphides in a day, and 
in a few days they will begin to breed also, and 
so the process goes on during the whole season 
until cool weather sets in, when a brood of males 
and females is produced, the latter of whom lay 
fertilized eggs for the next year’s supply of in- 
sects. 7 

So’ great is their fecundity that it has been 
estimated by eminent entomologists that should 
all the progeny of one aphis in the spring sur- 
vive, and- breed for ten successive generations, 
which they sometimes do, the number of the 
progeny at the end of the season would be as 
follows: first generation, one; second, one hun- 
dred; third, ten thousand; fourth, one million ; 
fifth, one hundred millions; sixth, ten billions ; 
seventh, one trillion; eighth, one hundred trill- 
ions; ninth, ten quadrillions; tenth, one quin- 
tillion. 

To form some idea of this almost inconceivable 
number, Professor Huxley says: ‘‘ I will assume 
that,an aphis weighs the one-thousandth part of 
a grain, which is under the mark: a quintillion 
will, on this estimate, weigh a quadrillion of 
grains. He is a very stout man who weighs 
two millions of grains; consequently the tenth 
brood alone, if all its members survive the perils 
to which thev are exposed, contains more sub- 
stance than five hundred million stout men—to 
say the least, more than the whole population of 
China.” In this estimate the generations pre- 
vious to the tenth are not included. As the nu- 
triment necessary to build up such an enormous 





weight has to be mainly derived from the plants 
upon which they feed, the immense injury they 
do is at once apparent, as they feed by sucking 
out the sap of the young shoots by means of their 
peculiar-formed proboscis. 

Many of our readers will have noticed that 
when their plants were attacked by aphides there 
was also a secretion of what is called honey-dew, 
which is sometimes of vegetable and sometimes 
of insect origin. In this case it comes from the 
mother insects, who are each furnished with two 
tubes near the back of their bodies, resembling 
mamme or teats. ‘These secrete the honey-like 
fluid upon which the newly born aphides thrive 
until such times as they are strong enough to feed 
upon the juices of the plant. Ants are particu- 
larly fond of this honey-dew, and may frequent- 
ly be seen ascending the plants to where the aph- 
ides are feeding. If closely observed, it will be 
found that they caress them with their antennz 
and induce them to give down the sweet fluid, 
which the ants greedily devour. ‘The ants never 
attack or injure an aphis, but do all they can to 
preserve them, carrying off their skins when they 
shed them, and doing all in their power to make 
them comfortable. 

Fortunately for mankind, these aphides have 
numerous enemies; the larva of the pretty little 
lady-bug feeds upon them to an enormous ex- 
tent, the lady-bug laying her eggs right among 
the aphides, so that the food for her young may 
be at hand for them as soon as they are hatch- 
ed; birds destroy them by eating their eggs, and 
heavy rains wash them out of existence. 

There are very many species of aphides, some 
infesting one species of plant and some another ; 
some live on the young shoots, and others prey 
upon the roots under the earth. The species 
which most infests our greenhouses is the rose 
aphis, and of how to keep it in check we will 
now speak. One of the best means of prevent- 
ing its devastations is to give the plants plenty 
of air, and to keep them as cool as is consonant 
with their well-doing. This hardens their growth 
and renders it impervious to the proboscis of the 
aphis, which must have young, tender, succulent 
growth to feed upon. To destroy it, the most 
efficient means is fumigation with tobacco smoke. 
In the case of room plants this can only be done 
by providing a large close box, in which the in- 
fested plants are to be placed. Into this place a 
chafing-dish with a live coal or two, and cover it 
with a small handful of strong smoking tobacco 
or stems cut up. Care must be had not to allow 
it to blaze, as then the plants would be seriously 
injured. Of course this must be done out-of- 
doors or in a shed, as the smell of the tobacco 
would be very offensive in the house. A mild, 
moist day, such as often occurs in the winter 
season, is the best in which to perform the oper- 
ation, the plants being left in the box for half an 
hour at least, and well syringed when brought 
out of the box. Woolly leaved plants, such as 
heliotropes, should not be exposed to smoke, as 
it is very injurious to them. 

If smoking them can not be conveniently per- 
formed, make a strong decoction of tobacco, and 
dip the plants in it, or apply the tobacco water 
or tea with an atomizer, and an hour or s0 after- 
ward syringe them with clean water. In both 
cases the operation should be repeated a few 
days afterward. We have found that an alco- 
holic tincture of Persian insect. powder mixed 
with water is also a destroyer of aphides. ‘To 
prepare this take about three ounces of the pow- 
der and put it into an ordinary wine bottle filled 
up with strong alcohol, cork it tight, and place it 
in a sunny window in a warm room for about 
eight days, shaking it up once or twice aday. A 
table-spoonful of this tincture may be added to a 
quart of water heated to about 100 degrees, and 
the plants well sprinkled with this by means of a 
fine syringe or atomizer. ‘The evening is the 
best time to perform the operation; after it is 
done, the plants should be laid on their side and 
covered with a light oil-cloth, India rubber sheet, 
or dampened muslin, so as to prevent evapora- 
tion, and allowed to remain so all night, as the 
fumes or odor from the tincture will destroy such 
of the insects as may have escaped the sprink- 
ling. A solution of half an ounce of strong car- 
bonate of soda in a quart of water has also been 
recommended for this purpose, but it must be 
cautiously used, as we have found it injurious to 
the leaves when they are soft and delicate in tex- 
ture. 

Closely allied to the aphides are the thrips, 
of which two kinds, the green and the black, 
are most common. The first is most common- 
ly found out-of-doors in summer-time, but the 
black thrips mostly infest our greenhouses, be- 
ing very destructive to azaleas, camellias, lau- 
restinas, and dracenas. The leaves when at- 
tacked by it lose their color, become whitish in 
spots or entirely so, and are dotted with small 
black spots, which are the excrements of the in- 
sect, and give the plants a very dirty appear- 
ance. ‘These insects are very lively, fly fast, and 

breed rapidly. They quit the plant if it is shak- 
en or disturbed; hence we have found that the 
only effectual way to destroy them is by repeat- 
ed fumigation of the greenhouse. Syringing, 
washing, etc., appear to have but little effect 
upon them. 

The mealy bug is generally found at the base 
of the flower buds of camellias, daphnes, etc., 
and in the axle of the leaves. It is readily de- 
stroyed by taking a camel’s-hair brush and ap- 
plying a drop of the alcoholic tincture of the 
insect powder, without water, to it. Alcohol 
alone will kill them when young, but when old- 
er and well incased in their mealy-looking cov- 
ering, nothing but the above tincture seems to 
have any effect upon them. Water does not 
affect them at all. 

The red spider (so called, for it is not a real 
spider, but an acarus, or mite) is a very trou- 
blesome insect to house plants. It produces 


nearly the same effects upon the leaves as the’ 





black thrips, but can easily be recognized by its 
minute white webs on the under surface of the 
leaves. A moist atmosphere is very injurious 
to it; frequent washings and syringings, espe- 
cially upon the under side of the leaves, will 
keep it in check. Sulphur is certain death to 
it; and if the plant is sprinkled with water, and 
the leaves then dusted with sulphur, especially 
upon the under side, they will be destroyed in 
four or five days. 

All the various species of scale insects can 
only be destroyed by brushing with a hard brush, 
such as an old tooth-brush, and soft-soap, after- 
ward sponging or syringing the plant. These 
insects adhere so closely to the plant, and are so 
securely protected by their shield-like coverings, 
that nothing but mechanical force will dislodge 
them. After this is done a syringing with soft- 
soap and tobacco water, or some other liquid 
insecticide, is useful in order to destroy such of 
them as, being uncovered, may not have been 
destroyed by the brush or sponge. After syr- 
inging with the soft-soap it is well to let the 
plant remain a day or two before syringing it 
with clean water. 








HOW TO CLEAN GRATES. 


LACK-LEAD black grates and fenders, and 
polish them in every part. If a grate has 
been neglected some time, it may be varnished 
with Brunswick black, which is made as follows: 
Melt half a pound of asphaltum, and mix with it 
very gradually a quarter of a pint of linseed-oil 
and one pint of oil of turpentine. If too thick, 
add a little more turpentine. ‘The range may 
be brushed with this mixture, and left to dry. 
When fires are used, it will need to be black- 
leaded in the ordinary way. Polished grates and 
irons should be rubbed every day thoroughly with 
a dry leather, and in damp weather two or three 
times aday. If this were done regularly, no pol- 
ishing would be required. When once they have 
been rusted or dulled, they should be rubbed with 
emery paper, or with a polish made as follows: 
.Mix equal parts of turpentine and sweet-oil, and 
stir in as much emery powder as will make a 
thin paste. Rub this on the steel with a piece 
of old flannel, rub it off with another piece, and 
brighten with leather and emery. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPONDENT. } 


—— to Order.—The Prince’s Stud.—A Turkish 
ry.—A true Philanthropist.—Trying on a new 

Conc ecsmmion for Wives.—Lothair elucidated. 
be has been long remarked that the art of com- 

position of devotional works has been next 
kin to lost. ‘The grand old prayers of our fore- 
fathers, such as Latimer and Jeremy Taylor 
wrote, have no rivals in modern days. Our new 
prayers are either all gush and verbiage, or in 
attempting to retain the ancient style are stilted, 
like translations from the Latin. ‘This latter is 
particularly the case with what one may call 
‘* official devotion” —the devotional appeals that 
are written to order. Just as any ‘‘ auspicious” 
domestic event in the royal family is supposed to 
inspire the Laureate with an ode for the occa- 
sion, so is the Archbishop of Canterbury expect- 
ed to frame a prayer when matters grow serious 
with our kings and princes. On the occasion of 
our ‘‘ heir-apparent’s” visit to India a special in- 
vocation for celestial aid has accordingly been 
made, and a very strange composition it is. A 
humorous journalist has pointed out that in its 
attempt to be very particular in its aspirations it 
has left the Prince ‘** wholly unprotected during 
the morning and for some time during the after- 
noon.” ‘The most reverend the composer also 
appears to be any thing but very sanguine as to 
the motives that have induced his Royal High- 
ness to undertake the journey, since he prays 
that the expedition may be ‘‘ overruled” (as it 
were, in spite of him) for good. 

The Prince has done one prudent thing before 
he started. In the Newmarket intelligence of 
this week it may be read that the whole of Lord 
Aylesford’s race-horses were sold by auction. 
Julius Cesar fetched £3300, the Southern Cross 
colt £1300, Dukedom £1200, and Leveret £1100, 


.and there were a good many more; and it is pret- 


ty well understood that for Lord Aylesford’s name 
we may read that of H. R. H. Albert Edward, 
who has long run his horses (much to his pecun- 
iary detriment) under that pseudonym. 

The insolvency of Turkey ought to afford a 
warning to your advocates of the ‘‘soft-money” 
principle, for in that country specie payments 
were only made on the most important occasions 
—such as the bribery of Officials. One curious 
result of the catastrophe is likely to be the death 
of the Khedive of Egypt, in which case Egyptian 
stock will also go down with a run. He wasa 
great holder of Turkish bonds, and the pecun- 
iary loss, so immediately following upon the death 
of his daughter, has had a serious effect upon his 
health. He might cry with Shylock, ‘‘ My ducats 
and my daughter!” though without having de- 
served such a double misfortune, for he is, [ be- 
lieve, an honest and well-meaning gentleman— 
for a Khedive. 

I need hardly tell you that the report, which 
actually affected the Stock Exchange, that Mr. 
Gladstone had been offered £50,000 a year for 
ten years by the Sublime Porte for getting its 
finances in order is a gross canard. If any man 
could do it, so far as fitness goes, it would prob- 
ably be le, but he is not likely to make the ex- 
periment ; and, moreover, he would never sanc- 
tion the sharp measures that would have to be 
taken with the heads of departments—with the 
sabre or the bowstring—before matters could be 
placed on a firm basis. 

The lady who so bewitched the Russian Grand 
Duke as to induce him to steal his mother’s jewels 








has had the effrontery to publish her memoirs, 
which include his Imperial Highness’s love-let- 
ters, and for this offense she has been ordered to 
quit Paris. I am sorry to say she is an Ameri- 
can, a Miss Blackford, though better known, I 
believe, under the name of Phenix. 

It is always pleasant, after having had to speak 
of folks who disgrace themselves, to tell some- 
thing to the credit of humanity by way of com- 
pensation—as the children say, “‘ to take the taste 
out.” In Manchester there lives a certain Mr. 
Aronsberg, an eminent optician, who is widely 
known as a patron of every philanthropic scheme 
that has true grit in its composition. In rag- 
ged schools and reformatories his hand has long 
been judiciously. lavish in the way of encourage- 
ment to skill and industry, and now he has ar- 
ranged with the most distinguished physicians in 
his. native—or adopted—town to give advice 
and medicine gratis to all whom he may recom- 
mend to them. His name seems to have a for- 
eign sound, but race is of small consequence in 
the case of one who thus makes every man his 
brother. 

Some people have very strange notions of en- 
tertaining their friends. A rich Belgian, resid- 
ing at Vormand, lately issued cards to his ac- 
quaintances inviting them to see him “try ona 
new coat.” Like the lady who took e. g. in her 
relative’s letter to stand for ‘‘eat goose,” they 
seem to have taken it for granted that this queer 
invitation meant somehow a good dinner. In- 
stead of a banquet, however, they found their 
host in a room full of new coffins, into which 
he stepped, one after the other, and lay down. 
When he had found one to his liking, he ob- 
served, ‘‘ Ah, this fits!” swallowed some prussic 
acid, and immediately expired. If this were put 
in a novel, one would say the incident was over- 
drawn. 

It is now officially stated in the newspapers 
that the insurance companies are not anxious 
about the Prince’s going to India with respect 
to his own personal relations with them, but only 
because it is the custom in granting leases of 
three lives to put in that of the heir-apparent as 
one of them; partly because his death requires 
no official confirmation, and partly because he 
comes of a long-lived race. Let us hope that 
this statement is founded on fact; if not jn- 
genuous, it has at least the merit of great inge- 
nuity. 

‘* Another way,” as the cookery books say, has 
been discovered for dealing with our wife-beat- 
ers. It has been urged with reason that a gen- 
tleman who has been flogged for thrashing his 
wife, or dancing upon her with hobnailed shoes 
(a favorite amusement in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts), will not return to her in an agreeable 
frame of mind, and is likely to make home very 
unpleasant. It is therefore suggested that these 
ruffianly assaults should constitute the grounds 
of a legal separation, after which the scoundrel 
would still be bound to maintain his wife and 
family. 

It is pleasant to think that there are some 
defenders of women besides their own sex. I 
have myself pointed out that the crime of stin- 
giness, so much complained of in ladies, is often 
due to the very scanty pocket-money with which 
the lords of the creation furnish them, who them- 
selves nobly refuse to *‘ look twice at a shilling ;” 
and I now quote a very sensible remark by a new 
author to the same effect: ‘‘It is not true that 
the sin of extravagance lies always at the wom- 
an’s door. Men's personal expenses are not 
commonly so evident as women’s are. A man 
spends money in a hundred ways, of which his 
neighbors know nothing, while the extravagance 
of a woman is almost certain to be ostentatious. 
Indulgence is Ais object, display hers; and so 
his sins are covered, while hers advertise them- 
selves :” a sentence that ought to be written in 
letters of gold in every household—and paid for 
by the husband. 

A French critic who has been publishing an 
explanation of Lothair is grievously jeered at by 
our journalists upon the ground that ‘* most peo- 
ple fancy that they understand the meaning of 
that novel pretty clearly.” What ‘‘ most people 
fancy” is very often wrong, and Mr. Disraeli 
ought to thank his French admirer for pointing 
out that a Prime Minister over seventy years of 
age could have been scarcely serious in glorify- 
ing riches as the summum bonum of earthly hap- 
piness, or ‘‘ swelldom” as the highest position to 
be reached by his fellow-creatures. You will re- 
member that I pointed out to you at the time 
that Lothair was a covert satire, and that in 
writing it Mr. Disraeli was only showing for his 
readers the contempt which throughout his Par- 
liamentary life he has shown for his hearers. 

In America yan are always well pleased to find 
waste lands brought into cultivation. In our 
overpopulated England we grudge the moor and 
even the wilderness to the plow. We wish to 
preserve as much as possible the barren places 
of the earth for the poet and the painter. The 
news, therefore, that Exmoor is about to be 
plowed up—the wildest region, perhaps, that En- 
gland possesses—is received here with great dis- 
favor. It has fortunately been preserved, how- 
ever, both for us and fur you in the pages of 
Lorna Doone. 

The Pandora, the ship sent out by Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett and Lady Franklin to look for 
records of our lost polar voyagers, has returned 
without having accomplished her mission. She 
found the weather cold and a good deal of ice in 
the neighborhood, so came away. 

If you ever deign to talk about our Prince of 
Wales and the Serapis, pronounce the name of 
that vessel thus—Serapis; the Egyptian deity 
after whom she is named was undoubtedly so 
called. But if you have already pronounced it 
short, stick to it that you are right, and adduce as 
a witness Milton, who in his description of Pande- 
monium so accentuates the word—i er&pis. 

K, Kemste, ot London. 
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** BY GRIM RAVINE, WHERE FROWN’D ABOVE—DEFIANT STILL AND STRONG— 


SOME OLD HISTORIC SCOTTISH TOWER WAS FAMED IN BORDER SONG.” 


GLENMORVEN. 
AN ANGLICIZED BORDER BALLAD. 


*Twas merrie in the hall, I wot, 
Though now the feast was o'er, 

For some still linger’d at the board 
To toss a flagon more: 

And Allan humm’d a hunting tune 
The while he clean’d his pike, 

And Hal and Wat were at the dice 
Along with noisy Mike; 

And some, o’ercome with sleep and wine, 
Upon the rushes lay, 

And dreamt of Southron raid to come 
And dashing Border fray : 

But young*Glenmorven walk'd aside 
With grim and measured tread ; 

His arms were folded on his breast, 
And droopt his bonnie head. 


We lookt at him with eyes askance, 
And whisper’d oft apart, 
“What ails our fair-hair’d Chief to-night 
Was erst so light of heart? 
What ails Glenmorven, young and bold 
And bright and debonair, 
The terror of our Southron foe, 
The idol of the fair? 
What though of all his fathers own'd 
But this old Tower remains, 
There's spoil to wrest from foemen’s hands, 
And cattle on the plains. 
And who so bold and free and fear'd 
In all the Border-land 
s As young Glenmorven of the Tower, 
. And his unconquer’d band ?” 


So whisper’d we, and marvel’d much, 
When, lo! he ceased his stride, 
Shook back the curls from off his brow, 
And lookt around, and cried: 
“What, kinsmen mine! didst think me 
turn’d 
A moping monk to-day ? 
Not I, by good St. Michael, lads; 
My thonghts were t’other way. 
Ye see this dainty billet here— 
‘Tis from a maid forlorn, 
Come man, come fiend, I hope to make 
My own to-morrow morn! 


Her haughty father spurn’d my suit 
With bitter taunting tone, 

3ut her dear heart is wholly mine— 
My beautiful, my own! 


**'They think to bear my love away 
Beyond my reach and ken, 

But I'll be with them at the Pass 
With half a score of men! 

Be ready for the saddle, then, 


‘To-morrow by the dawn, 

And try to look your brightest, lads, 
As fits a marriage morn: 

Remember we are Gremes who go 
To win a dainty maid, 

Not rough moss-troopers of the ‘Tower 
Who ride a cattle raid; 





And be ye chary of your blows, 
But keep their men in play 

The while I reach my ladye’s side 
And spirit her away.” 


We gave our gallant Chief a cheer 
That rang out full and free— 

** Long life to young Glenmorven 
And his bonnie bride to be!” 

And in the morn by break of dawn, 
Young, eager, and elate, 

We sprang to saddle with a laugh 
Beside the outer gate, 

With young Glenmorven at our head, 
In burnish’d armor dight— 

Was ever seen at feast or fray 
So debonair a knight ? 

‘¢ Come, lads,” he said, ‘‘ we’ve half a score 
Good Scottish miles to ride, 

So toss a stirrup-cup, and then— 
Hey for the bonnie bride!” 





Right merrily, I wot, we rode 
That dewy raid together, 

By mountains where the morning sun 
Lit up the purple heather ; 

By grim ravine, where frown’d above— 
Defiant still and strong— 

Some old historic Scottish tower 
Was famed in Border song: 

And oft we in our saddles turn’d 
To watch the red deer fly 

From out its lair by glen and brae 
What time we gallop’d by. 

Sing ho! when youth is i’ the blood 
And spurs to doughty deeds, 

What life is like the bonnie life 
The bold moss-trooper leads! 


’Twas in Lochleven’s awful gorge 
Our gallant Chief drew rein— 

Some Titan hand methinks had cleft 
Those giant heights in twain. 

‘*Ho, comrades, here we take our stand; 
Our quarry pass this way : 

A gloomy trysting-place, is’t not, 
To meet a ladye gay? 

There’s ambush rare by yonder crag: 
There crouch we, comrades mine, 

And, mark me, not « word or sound 
Until I give the sign. 

And, kinsman Hubert”—this to me— 
** Keep close upon my track, 

And clear a passage for me, lad, 
And gallop with me back!” 





BS 


Behind the beetling crag we crouch’d, 
Our pulses all athrill, 

And stroked and soothed our gallant steeds, 
Were chafed and restive still; 

Or stoop’d to see our saddle girths 
Were sound and tight beneath, 

Or eased the bonnie blade was wont 
Go stiffly in its sheath ; 

Till borne upon the morning breeze, 
Yet nearer and more near, 

The hum of voices, tramp o’ steeds, j 
Were wafted to the ear: 
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And lo! with warning hand upraised, 
Glenmorven sights the foe, 

Then gives the word, ‘‘ Upon them, lads!” 
And down we sweep below. 


Straight to their centre, like a shaft, 
We cleft—the Chief and I— 

And now he grasps his Iadye’s ein, 
And now he turns to fly; 

While clash o’ swords and oaths and shrieks 
Rise high upon the air, 

And victor shouts and yells of rage 
Ave madly mingled there; 

And some like frighten’d cattle fly 
Ere yet the foe they meet, 

And some lie struggling on the ground 
Beneath the chargers’ feet ; 

And one digs spurs into his horse 
And follows fierce behind 

Glenmoryen and that ladye fair, 
Who gallop like the wind. 


I toucht gray Sorrel i’ the flank— 
Good beast, she answer'd well— 
But ere I reach’d my man—huzza! 
His charger rear’d and fell. 

There struggling ‘neath his steed he lay, 
That boldest o’ the band, 

And as I thunder’d past I turn'd 
And laugh’d and waved my hand: 

Then flew to join the Chief and she, 
His black-eyed darling fair— 

I’ faith, she sat her courser well : 
They were a bonnie pair! 

And back by hill and glen and brae 
We gallop’d fierce and fast, 

Till ‘neath the shadow o’ the Tower 
We slacken’d speed at last. 


By noon they all came trooping back, 
Triumphant and elate, 

Unhurt, save Bully Mike’s sword arm 
And Allan’s broken pate. 

And young Glenmorven led her forth, 
That dark-eyed ladye dear, 

To thank and greet his merrie men, 
And grace our festive cheer! 

That day, as wedded man and wife, 
We saw them side by side, 

And who so debonair as he, 
So bonnie as the bride? 

Long may she live, that ladye fair, 
To bless that happy hour, 

And long live he, who won her well, 
Glenmorven o’ the Tower! 





AFTERNOON TEA. 
In summer, when shadows fall soft on the lawn, 
And gay groups of muslins the greensward adorn ; 
When the music of laughter floats light on the air, 
And the roses are red in the sunny parterre; 
When bright eyes are shaded by pink parasols, 
And the river runs low, as it lazily rolls— 
Then I think with this saying you'll surely agree, 
There is nothing so pleasant as afternoon tea. 


In winter, at dusk in the half-lighted hall, 


| When the fire-glow flickers on oak-pannel’d wall, 


And the girls have come in from their fur-muflled 
walk, 

And the twilight induces the idlest of talk; 

When there's nothing to do, though there’s plenty to 
tell, 

And it’s not nearly time for the first dressing bcll-- 

Once again with this saying you'll surely agrec, 


| There is nothing so pleasant as afternoon tea. 1 
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“PEEP BO!” 
I REALLY believe I am tired. Ill set down my basket and rest. 
Thanks to the saints and Our Lady, the poor may do that with the best; 
And haply it’s only the poor who know what a pleasure may be Louis, the gargon so brave! We met for the 
Just in letting the hands on the lap lie idle and free. ; 


Though he swears now and then; but, in reason, one can not have all things in life; 
5 5 


And I, who have only my Louis, perhaps am the inerrier wife. 
first at the féte 
I with my ribbons of cherry, and roses, though roses that summer were 
And Louis (Madame never saw him), he said that if 
Their color would live in my cheeks: that’s what 


» late; 


y 


There is Madame at the chateau—never a thing to do 

But to change a gown of amber for a gown of white or of blue, 
To play with her dog or her parrot, or flutter her fan with grace ~~ What could my lady have meant? I would give it 
When Monsieur le Baron praises her beautiful childish face. 

If I were Madame I'd be happy. I wouldn't have tears in my eyes; Ah ha 
Yet I saw them in hers to-day, and I opened my own in surprise. 
“ Justine, you have something,” 


roses were dead, 


Louis so often has said. 


to-morrow, I know: 
If people would tell their mind plainly, and not speak and puzzle one so!— 


! what was that? There’s a branch on my apron, a sweet 
Low laugh in the vines, and the patter, patter, of dear little feet. 
she said, “Pd give all the world it were mine.” I see you, my darling, my treasure; I see you, my baby, my Jean; 
What could she mean, I wonder ?—she, with her jewels that shine You eave: tesies 0 Goma in ths Vince and thee you are hiding. Come on. 
Like flame in the dark, and her laces yellow and precious as gold! You ought to be home rocking Fanchette, your dear little sister, you know; 
. My mother says that her mother wore them, and then they were old And here you are laughing at maman, and crying so softly 
She has rings on her slender hands and drops in her delicate ears, 


, Peep Bo! 
I’ve found out Madame and her riddle; 
And what can she-want that is mine—want it even to tears? 


I know what she wants that is mine; 
gut she can not have Jean nor Fanchette, my jewels of worth that outshin 
Her husband is noble and grand, and he matches her laces i 


for age; Her rubies and diamonds by far. Here. 


darling, your merry Peep Bo 
He wears a cross on his breast, like the curé; is patient and sage, Is more unto me than to her is her 


beautiful lonely chateau. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. F. V.—For hints about cloaks and about retrim- 
ming your velvet cloak, read New York Fashions of 
late Bazars, such as Noa. 42 and 43 of Vol. VIII. Seal- 
skin sacques are scarcely considered dressy enough 
for receptions, but are worn almost every where for 
warmth. A band of rich feather trimming will re- 
trim your velvet cloak stylishly. We have not the 
skirt pattern you want, hence 25 cents will be returned 
to you. 

Guay Harz.—Make your Henrietta cloth by pattern 
of Cuirasa and Square Over-skirt, illustrated in Bazar 
No. 43, Vol. VIIL., and trim with knife pleating. We 
will give an article on mourning dresses a8 s00n as 
we have the space to spare. Bias black velvet is more 
used than ribbon velvet. Black cashmere capes will 
be worn, trimmed with braid and with crimped fringe. 

Mrs. J. A. K.—Read directions just given ‘* Gray 
Hair” for a guide about your cashmere. Make a 
French sacque, trimmed with wide Titan braid and 
pleating or fringe. 

M. S.—For hints about stylish dresses read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 44, Vol. VIII. Dresses fastened 
behind are the exception rather than the rule, and 
their popularity does not increase rapidly. We have 
no pattern of the over-skirt you describe, though the 
sheath over-skirt is very much like it. 

Cc. G. B.—Get black tissue for a long scarf veil to 
twist around the neck, and have black Brussels net 
without dots for a better veil. The bonnet you speak 
Of would answer, but a black felt bonnet would be 
better. White tulle ruches are worn by any one in 
mourning. Widows’ caps are a certain kind of puffed 
tarlatan, 

Harp Up.—Your ideas about the brown suit are very 
good indeed. There is no fixed rule this season for 
arranging materials. The square over-skirt is the 
best model we have given for such suits. The sheath 
over-skirt is also new and stylish. For the square 
over-skirt see illustration in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VIII. 
Bustles are still worn here, but are discarded by ladies 
who have just returned from a summer in Europe. 

Impatienog.—In answer to your useless inquiry about 
how long it takes to receive an answer in this column, 
we reply that you will be answered at our earliest con- 
venience, provided your question is not too trivial to 
deserve a reply.—The engagement-ring is worn on the 
first finger of the left hand. A young lady attains her 
majority at the age of eighteen. 

Miss S. A. C.—A black over-skirt and basque will 
tone down your dress sufficiently. Use the Cuirass 
and Square Over-skirt in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VIII. 

Mrs. E. H. R.—Water-proof cloaks are now made 
with capes and sleeves. We can send you a cut paper 
pattern for 25 cents. We have the circular cloak also, 
if you prefer it. 

B. H. 8.—Use plain or figured velvet for part of a 
stylish black silk suit. Read late numbers of the New 
York Fashions for hints. The cuirass and tablier are 
most used, but the best French houses are reviving 
the polonaise. 

Apsirine Sunsoriper.—Dolmans are very becoming 
to tall figures. <A felt hat will be your best choice, as 
you get but one, Dark dresses with white around the 
throat look best in photographs. Side rolls are worn 
only by old ladies. 

Q. A.—The Ugly Girl Papers, now printed in book 
form, contain all the information we can give about 
depilatories, 





A FavoraB_e Notoriety.—The good repu- 
tation of ‘*‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” for the 
relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, has 
given them a favorable notoriety. —[ Com. } 





A Yourtn’s Pusttoation.—For nearly half a century 
the Youth's Companion, of Boston, has been pub- 
lished. It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of 
the brightest and most vigorous papers with which 
we are acquainted.—(Com.) 





Lan seen a enemas een 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BLANKETS 


are made of fine any wools, and are white and soft 
in finish. The fabric during ‘the process of manufac- 
ture, is made to absorb to its fullest capacity a pow- 





e orful extract of the leaves and bark of the celebrated | 


Eucalyptus, or Fever free of Australia, 
The blankets thus impregnated retain their peculiar 
properties for years, and are proven beyond a doubt to 
possess most remarkable curative and fever-diapelling 
qualities, They are now being used under advice of 
most eminent physicians, with beneficial results, in 
veya heey dangerous fever districts. Wherever these 
blankets have been sufficiently used to test their mer- 
its, they are unhesitatingly pronounced sure preventa- 
tives of all kinds of fevers and malarial diseases. 

No household should be without them. The +y have a 
powerful, pleasant, and permanent odor. In compari- 
son with other blankets, the price is quite as low for 
the same quality. Prevention is better than cure. 
Make your home secure against fevers of all kinds. Send 
for a sample pair, Every Blanket warranted effective. 

Prices per pair: 10-4, $6 00; 11-4, $7 00; 12-4, $8 00. 

Remit money by Re giste’ red Letter, P.O; Order, or 
Express. Give full directions for shipping. Address all 


orders 10 AUSTRALIAN BLANKET CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





Is SEAMLESS AND WATER- 
PROOF, protects clothing. retains 
linen diaper, avoids pins. Re- 
commended by physicians and all 
mothers whose ‘children have 
worn them, ¢ sizes, 1 emrilest, 4 
largest. Sold every where by 
leading Infants Clothing, Fancy 
& Dry Goods stores. Ask forthe 
EUREKA (and eee they are so 
stamped.) samples maile 
ceipt of 75cts, by Eureka 
266 Broad. 
way ,New York. Agente wanted, 

Send P.O. Card for Circular. 





Please mention this paper. 





md one cent each. 
100 Headaches Cured £32 cca ea%: 
W. M. CLARKE & CO., Box 2679" Boston, for one 
bottle of HEMHOLTZ CEPHALOGENE. W ‘arranted. 


DE CALCOMAN z E, 


<> :: TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 


24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 

and beautilul art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asst pictures, 60 ctx, They are Heads, Landsc: apes, Aulmala, 
Birds, Inaects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily trausferre: <i to apy article ko as to imitate the 


Most beautiful painting, —~ 5 beautiful 
for ]0 cts, ; 60 for 50 cts. uts wante GEM CHROMOS 


de 
dress J, L. PATTEN z €O., 162 William Street, New York, 


VENING ENTERTAIN MENTS,—Con- 

taining a Play, a Charade, a Pantomime, Jarley’s 

Wax Works, Tableaux, Parlor Games and Amuse- 

ments, Optical a &c., &c. The above will be 

sent by mail, on receipt of two three-cent stamps, by 

HAPPY HOURS COMPANY ger ablishers, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 


| OSTRICH FANCY FEATHERS, 





| 
| 
| 


C.(r. Ginter’ Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


Call Attention to their Stock of 


Ladies Far 


Also, to their Assortment of 


EAL-SKIN SAGQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


For Moth Patches, 


Freckles, 
and TAN, ask your ‘Drag, ist 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 
For Pimples on the Face, 
. Blackheads or Fleshworme, use 
eng bo nee Comedone 
and Pimple Remedy—the Great 
Skin Medicine, or consult 
» DR. B.C. PERRY, 
49 Bond St., N. ¥. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright ans | 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 






























(Corset 


FOR THE LAl UNDRY 







A. 
Wy 


In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


NOVELTIES in LACES 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 

H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison poste 


Ostrich Feathers. 
At MAX, vt ENER’S 


xth Ave., 
Let. sighteonth, ana “sor Sts., 




















u can purchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES. OSTRICH La WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
At lower prices than at any other res 
in the the city. 


<sS Take Notice of of the Golden Ostrich. 





P. S.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 


exces sioR Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


2 Do Vout Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

Busi Met peepee lf ‘f 

usiness Men do their printin, t 
ing, save money and retiad crane % Piacoa aia 
Bo in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
ting Boy hare great fun and make money fast at 
printing. Send two stamps for fall cate- 


ee SSCS LETSEN'D Gu" Meriacss Cows 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, rae Co.'s). 

INFANTS’ anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris) FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
| Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweli ing. 


















IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. | 


Adopted by all the Queens of Fashion. Retailers supplied | 

by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y. -, Phila., or Bos- 

ton. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, 2903 N. 5ths St. »Phila. 
UPLEX VENTILATED ‘GARTE ER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 








fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR YOUR LADY FRIEND IS THE NEW BOOK, 


HOUSEHOLD 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publis 





ELEGANCIES. 


The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book 
ever Published. 


Get it for your Work-Basket or Parlor. 
NOW READY. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE IT. 


A splendid new book on Household Art, devoted to 

a multitude of topics, interesting to ladies every where, 
Among the mos a. subjects are Transparencies 
on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax Work, 
Painting, Leather Work, Fret Work, Picture Frames, 
Brackets, Wall Pockets, Work Boxes and Baskets, 
Straw W. ork, Skeleton Leaves, Hair Work, Shell Work, 
Mosaic, Crosses, Cardboard Work, Worsted Work 
= Work, Mosees, Cone Work, &c. Hundreds of 
yon geogel illustrations decorate the pages, which are 
to overflowing with hints and devices to every 
—— how to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, 
delightfully with fancy articles of her own con- 
strection. B. far the most popular and elegant gift- 
book of th ear. 300 pages. Price $1 50. Sent, aon 
paid, by ; or for sale patie booksellers every where. 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
Editor of Tuz Lapy’s Firorat Cainer. 


m... elegant Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 300 
“ containing a Descriptive List of all Plants suit- 

for Window Culture, Directions for their treat- 
aus. and Practical information about Plants and 
Flowers for the Parlor, Conservatory, Wardian Case, 
Fernery, or Window Garden. Tells all about Bulbs 
for House Culture, Geraniums, Hanging Baskets, In- 


f sects, Plant Decoration of Apartments. The Illustra- 


tions are unusually beautiful, and many of them per- 


a= fect gems of exquisite beauty. Price $1 50, by mail, 
E postpuid; or for sale by booksellers every where, 


dress orders to 


her, 46 Beekman St., New York. 





should be at once 
SOLD 





When the Blood Rushes 


with rocket-like violence to the head, causing hot flushes, vertigo, 
and dimness of sight, it is a certain sign that a mild, salubrious, 
) cooling, and equalizing laxative is required, and 


- ‘Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


resorted to. 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue, 
AND 


864 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


The finest collection of a Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or goods returnable. 

The non- perceptible Wigs pe Toupees for ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Invisibles, now the raging style for all ages, ——— 
ladies macy J look beautiful, price $2 00 and upwar 

Coiffures, $5 00 and upward. 

PRICE LIST. 

Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed. 

18 inches, 4 ounce weight $5 00 

22 inches, 4 ounce weight.. 

26 inches, 4 ounce weight.. 

82 inches, 4 ounce weight 

Long Single an naturally curly,'18 in., $1 50; 22 in., 
#20 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 

Frizettes, ise, oe. and $1 00 per yard. 

Sa Hair a Specialt ty. 
Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


made up, 25c. and 50c. per ounce, or by a newly in- 
vented method, roots put all one way. 
F. Coudray’s “ Aurora,” to bleach an 
to a golden blonde, $1 50. per bottle, an 
F. Coudray’s Hair Tonic $1 per bottle. 
F. Coudray’s ‘‘ Secret of Beauty,” ‘‘ Creme Blanche,” 
for the complexion, $2 per box. | 
All wrinkles in the face removed by our newly im- 
ported ‘‘ Dermatine,” $2 per bottle. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 





shade of hair 
upward. 


| Dr. Warner's Sanitary Corset, 
| With Skirt-Supporter and Self-Adjusting Pads. 


Patented September 28th, 1875. 


Secures health and comfort of body, 
with grace and beauty of form. 


We would particularly call attention to the following 
advantages: 

1st. It affords a convenient and efficient support for 
the cer ape oe This is — important, for the 
weight of the clothing crowding down upon the bowels 
is one of the most frequent causes of the weakness so 
prevalent among women. 

2d. The Self-Adjusting Pads are the wor of — 
lady. They give elegance to the form, and are not in 
any way injdrious or objectionable. 

8d. It combines three garments in one—a corset, a 
skirt-supporter, and self-adjusting pads—and yet costs 
no more than an ordinary corset. 

In ordering, give size of waist instead of number of 





| corset usually worn. 


Price in London Cord, $2 00, Satteen, $1 75, Misses’ 
Corsets, $1 25, Children’s Corset-waist with stocking 
supporter, $150. Great inducements to good Agents. 
Samples sent to Agents by snail for 25c. less than retail 


price. Address WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N. Y. 
| 





SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED | SE 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS : 


Greatest Protection to Chest and Lun; 
Prevents colds and cures Rheumatism. Recommended 
by all first-class phystcians. Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., SoLte Manvracturrrs, 

633 Broadway, N. Y. 


ever offered. | 


“THE BENEFACTOR™ 


Is the best eege agra in the world. Tells how to | 
ain and retain health and wealth. Samples free. Ad- | 
“THE BENEFACTOR,” Newark, N.J. | 





ress 


| Sen. Eragire No 
| Wi eat hecler & Wilson's No. 6, 5cts. eac 


G@ MACHINE NEEDLES. 


face ity, sent by mail free on reccipt of price. All sizes of Actua, 
Empire amily & Singer’s 4 cts. each or 35 cts. per doz., Domestic, Grover 
Baker's, Remington, Si »Singer’s No.1 & Weed'sbets each or 40 cts. per 
we’s, Union regeereey round point, Victory 
cts. per doz., Amer- 
ican Combination, Fk ‘ence, Union Buttonhole, flat or knife points 
Wheeler & Wilson’s curved 6 cts. each or 50 cts. per doz., Secor 6 ¢ 
each or 55 cts. per doz., McKay’s 4 Wax Thread 7 cts. sae or 70 cts. mS 
doz, 12 or more necdles, for diff-rent machines at their pro rata cost 
rdoz., orders for less than 12 needles, at the rate for single needles of 
the kinds ordered. Make out your order, carefully seveg ow many of 
eich kind and number are wanted, Write your name, Post Office and 
State Gone Add 
E. He HAWLEY, 130 Gores St., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 








Prettiest ELousehola Journals in WU. S. 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 


Ladies’ 
Cot 


“ 





A “ 


Devoted to Household Elegancies, Housek: 


SEND 15c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME anges 
Music, Home Pets, 


Faney Work, Seciety, Amusements, = Song Window Gardening, 
ettiont 


tuges, de. The pr in America. Beautifully Iilus- 

trated. A perfect Gem. Wonderfully popular. Ladies ail delighted with it. 
Price ak 3 monthsen trial, including Peay: chromo, “ My 

* without chro! (Garden.”” 


le. Sedans copy. None Free. Get upaClub. Agents Wanted. 


The Little Gem and Young Folks Favorite. 


SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The prettiest Paper for the Young Folks in the U.S. Full of pictures, 
tertal 


to school studies, 
e re AU the chil- 


ines a 


lve. we. ee a 


Address, HENRY Z. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





775 











Extraordinary 


BARGAINS 


At Retail. 


AT Stenart&e 


ARE OFFERING THE LATEST AND CHOI- 


Novelties in 


Paris Costumes, Mantles, Cloaks, - 


Paris Trimmed Hats & Bonnets, 
Elegant Camel's-Hair Shawls, 
Point and Valenciennes Laces, 
Elegant Lace Dresses, Flounces, 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
Point Lace Handkerchiefs, 


SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR 
SELECT RETAIL TRADE. 


ALSO, THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF POPULAR 


DRESS GOODS 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY. 


MOURNING DELAINES, ONLY 12Xc. 
per yard; recent price 20c. per yard. 

PRINTED REPS, EXTRA RICH SELECT- 
ED DESIGNS, ONLY 20c. per yard; recent price 
25c. per yard. 


POPLINS, DIAGONALS, DAMASSE, 
AND CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS AT PKO- 
PORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway,4th Ave, Oth & 0th Sts, 


RICHARD MEARES 


t Begs to Direct the Attention of 
& Country Residents 
to his 
Large and Elegant Stock of 


READY-MADE COSTUMES, OVER-SKIRTS, 
AND BASQUES. 


FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
WEDDING OUTFITS, INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
AND READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
Now offering at very Low Prices. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS. 

500 Pieces of Extra nice Gros Grain Silks in all the 
New Shades, $1 25, worth $1 60. Splendid Black Silks, 
$1 25, $1 38, $1 50, $1 15. Goods forwarded to any part 
of the Country. RICHARD MEARES, 

Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


LADIES 


REQUIRING MOURNING OUTFITS, 
AND WISHING THEM STYLISH AND 
BECOMINGLY APPROPRIATE, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES, SHOULD GO 


“TACKSON’S, 


No. 729 BROADWAY, corner Waverley Place. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & co., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’ 8 Bazar 
can be had at Np. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES, 
TITAN AND MOHAIR BRAIDS, 
Large Assortment at Attractive Prices. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
No. 879 BROADWAY, New York. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 

Towel-work,. Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 273 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices. 


_ Materials for Fancy Work. To make 
Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames, &c. Send two stamps 
for 64-page Catalogue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 
Transfer Pictures, J. JAY ¥ GOULD; Boston, Mass. 


























EMANCIPATION UNION UNDER FLANNEL, 
Patented August 3d, 1875. 


By reference to the Drawing 
—Fig. 1, it will be seen that the 
vest and drawers are in dne, 
being knitted together in proc- 
ess of manufacture, forming a 
continuous garment from the 
neck to the wrists and ankles, 
clothing the whole body even- 
ly, and fitting it closely. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the 
full bosom form, which adds 
greatly to the comfort of the 
wearer. These flannels are man- 
ufactured expressly for us from 
the finest white cashmere and 
merino, and also in a cheaper 
grade, and sold at the following 
prices: Cashmere, full fashion- 
ed, per suit, $6 50. Merino, full 
fashioned, $5 25. Merino, cut 
and seamed, $4 00. 





THE EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


Patented August 3d, 1575. 

¥ ? This waist is 
universally ac- 
knowledged to 
be one of the 
best of the 
strictly hygien- 
ic Dress Re- 
form garments. 
It is adapted 
for ladies and 
children, and 
when properly 
fitted to the 
form takes the 
weight of the 
outer clothing 
from the hips, 
doing away 
with skirt-sup- 
porters of all 
ig. 2. kinds, and dis- 
§ tributing the PP over the shoulders. By the pe- 
culiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported 
and freed from compression, and also from the “‘ drag” 
from the shoulders that many complain of who wear 
other Dress Reform garments. This waist takes the 
place of the chemise, corset and corset’ cover, and is 
so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not 
lay over one another, and, although fitting the form 
closely, leaves every nerve, vein, and blood-vessel free 
to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

It is manufactured from fine white cotton cloth, 
with a lining of the same. As a ready-made garment, 
we make it with a lacing on the side, both plain and 
handsomely trimmed, short and long sleeves, at the 
following prices: Plain, short sleeves, $2 50; long 
sleeves, $2 75. Trimmed, short sleeves, $3 75; long 
sleeves, $4 00. 











THE DRESS REFORM CORSET WAIST AND SKIRT- 
SUPPORTER. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


In this Waist 
is furnished 
an article of 
dress that 
meets a long 
felt want,viz: 
something of 
a corset kind 
for those who 
can not wear 
corsets. Not 





only is this 
want satis- 
fied, but a gar- 
ment is also 
provided that 
is a compro- 
mise bet ween 
the extreme 
waist and the 
ordinary cor- 

Fig set, and one 
that is favorably ale by those interested in Dress 
Reform. It is suitable alike for children, misses, young 
and elderly ladies. Being constructed without a steel, 
and almost entirely without bones, and as the skirt 
attachment is easily removed, the whole garment may 
be readily washed, thus making it the most economical 
corset known. 

It is a corset and corset cover combined, and by its 
peculiar construction secures at once to its wearer 
health, comfort, and freedom of movement, as well 
as grace and beauty of form. 








NOVELTIES IN CADIES UNUERWE 


As the cold weather approaches, the need of thicker garments makes itself felt. Ladies who are about to 
replenish their stock of fall and winter underwear, will find it to their advantage to carefully examine the fol. 
lowing garments before deciding on what they will purchase. If the goods are not to be found at the stores 
where such things are usually kept, then let them send a memoranda of their wants to George Frost & Co., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, and their orders will be promptly filled and sent by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price; or, by express, C.0.D. The first garment offered to their consideration is the 




















The bosom form is so constructed that it can be 
made full or large at pleasure. The skirts are sup- 
ported at fixed points by an easily adjustable attach- 
ment. 

It is made from a fine soft-finished jean, and trimmed 
with a patent everlasting trimming warranted to wash. 
Ladies’, $2 50; Misses’, $1 75; Children’s, $1 50. 





For those who feel a corset is indispensable to their 
comfort, the best there is made is the 


COMBINATION SHOULDER-BRACE CORSET. 
Patented October 27th, 1874. 


The special merits of which may be summed up as 
follows: 

1st.—In 
this Corset 
is provided 
a support or 
form for 
the bosom, 
without the 
use of bones 
or wire in 
the con- 
struction of 
this part to 
retain its 


healthful 
advantages 
are per- 
haps more 
strongly 
embodiedin 
the office of 
the Should- 
Fig. 4. er-Brace. 

Running, as it does, from the outer side of each bosom 
form, over the shoulder and crossing in the back, not 
only is a firmer support given to the bosom, but by 
the peculiar manner in which it is made, is a brace to 
the shoulders, expanding the chest, as well as being a 
support to the whole garment. 

3d.—By means of a very simple and easily adjustable 
attachment of a detachable hook with rings, the skirts 
are supported at fixed points, bringing the weight 
thereof directly upon the shoulders. 

4th.—In connection with the above, and by the pe- 
culiar cut of the different parts, together with the 
manner in which the bones are distributed, not only 
is a most perfect-fitting corset obtained, but one that 
gives to its wearer a syminetrical figure, without in- 
terfering in the least with any of the movements of 
the body or the circulation of the blood. 

Made from Satteen and English Jean. In colored and 
white Satteen, $175; English Jean, $250. - 








No ladies wardrobe is complete without a pair of the 


WARREN STOCKING SUPPORTERS. 


iva 


The superiority of stocking sup- 
porters over the old-fashioned 
j blood-strangling garters is now a 
| > well recognized fact by every in- 
ae telligent person. Many devices for 
taking the place of the button and 
button-hole in fastening the stock- 
ing to the straps of the supporter 
have been put upon the market, 
but none so simple, neat, and sery- 
iceable as 


THE WARREN PATENT, 


to the merits of which particular 
attention is called. 

By glancing at the figure it will 
at once be seen there are no sharp 
teeth to tear the stocking; no in- 
tricate complications of springs, 
slides, and bows to aggravate the 
wearer by getting out of order; 
nothing to scratch or irritate the 
limbs. It is made from a single 
piece of metal, having a wedge- 
shaped opening pointing down- 
ward, into which is inserted a 
small fold of the stocking which, 
by crowding a the narrowest 








| fast. It is the most economical 
fastening known,there being noth- 
| |||; ing to wear out, and by the man- 

i} ner of its hold upon the stocking 
|; compresses the fibres of the fabric, 
| thereby causing less wear. 

For children it is especially 
adapted, as there is nothing to 
stick into them in case of a fall, 
and any child can adjust it as readily as a button to a 
button-hole. 

Ladies with belts, 50c. ; side-pads and button-holes, 
45c. Children’s side-pads and button-holes, 35c. ; 
hooks, 25c. 








In sending measurements for flannels, give the chest or under-bust measure. 
give the waist measure over the dress. Remember, if they can not be found at the stores, to send to 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


For the other garments, 





—” PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 

Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baitimore Md. 


IVY For Hanging Pictures or pm at 25 
i 


cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 

50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 

V. VIGOUROUX, 122 4th Ave., N.Y. Perforating 
Machines and Accessories. Importep EMnnorprries. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUBEAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotonrric For 
Tue Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St,N N. ¥ 


$12 a day at home. t and 











Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanver’s MaGazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 





Terms vor Apvertistne tN Hanrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar. —$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1.25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





| Radical Cure, 





Rodgers & Orr Bro. 


183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVE., 


Between NiINPTRENTH AND TWENTIETH STREETS. 





GREATEST REDUCTIONS 
Ever offered in the dry goods trade. We have tripled 
the size of our premises, and are now fully prepared to 
offer special inducements in all departments. 


SUITS 

500 rich Poplin and Camel’ 3-Hair Suits in very rich 
silk combinations, $28 50; formerly $45 00. 

300 Silk Lustre Alpaca and Mohair Suits, rich! 
trimmed and well made, $8 50, $10 50, $12 50; wort 
from $3 00 to $8 00 each more. 

Silk Suits, $38 50, $39 75, $45 00, $50 00, in all the rich 
cloth shades, exact ‘duplicates of the imported—not the 
cost of material. 

Magnificent Silk Suits, all colors, imported from 
Paris, $75 upward. 

CLOAKS, 


$00 Cloaks, the balance of a large manufacturer’s 
stock, $3 75, rm 50, $5 50; 75 per cent. reduction. This 
is a rare opportunity. 

500. magnificently trimmed Cloth and Sealskin 
Sacques, 50 per cent. below last season’s prices. 


SHAWLS. 
500 Broche Shawls, from $8 00 to $75 00; very rich 
and very cheap. 
. DRESS GOODS 


A SPEOIALTY. 

5 Cases Camel’s-Hair Cloth, 20c.; formerly 40c. 

8 Cases Spitzbergen Snowflake, in all the rich 
shades, 50c.; formerly $1 00. 

5 Cases Tartan Plaids, only 123g¢. 5 ; formerly 25c. 
2 Cases Melange Poplin 10c. ; formerly 22c. 
Special Reductions, 

Black Alpacas, 20c. 

Black Cashmere, T5c., 85¢c., 95¢. ° 

Black Tamise Cloth, 5c. = “BSc. 

Lupin’s Cashmere d’Ecosse, 98c.; formerly $1 25. 


SILKS, 

50 pieces Black Silk, 77c., 85c., 95c.; not the cost of 
importation. 

30 pieces magnificent quality of Bellon’s best make, 
$1 25, $1 37, $1 50; extraordinary. ; 

29 pieces sublime quality, only $2 50, 27 inches wide; 
formerly $5; an immense sacrifice. 

LADIES’? UNDERWEAR. 

Corded Chemise, 68c. ; formerly 85c. 

Embroidered front C hemise, 98¢c.; formerly $1 40. 

Two-ruffled Skirt, five-inch ruffle of fine cambric, 
75c.; formerly $1 50. 

1000 dozen Corsets, 90c.; formerly $1 30. 

A specialty of our own make of Corsets, $1 00; 
worth $1 75. 

Infants’ Trousseaux made to order. 

FLANNELS, BLANKETS. 

Flannels, Blankets, and Comfortables at extremely 
low prices. 

500 pairs soiled Blankets, $2 50; worth $5 00. 

5 cases Flannel, 25c. per yard ; formerly 373¥c. 

5 cases Table Linen, 31c.; formerly 50c. 

Towels, 75c. per dozen. Napkins, 75c. per dozen. 
Calicoes, 5c. ; best, 8c 

We are now showing the Latest Novelties. A 

call of inspection will be all we ask to convince the 
public of the great inducements offered. Goods shown 
freely. No urging to purchase. Samples free. Goods 
sent to all parts, C.O. D. All orders sent by mail will 
have ‘the same careful attention as if se ‘lec ted in person. 





S.T. TAYLOR’S 









rete 


Patented System of Dress-Cutting. 


The above cut represents how totally unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
mathematical principles, and is similar to the method 
of cutting used by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 
will enable the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every figure perfectly without alteration. The 
Inventor will travel through the Western and Southern 
States, during the fall and winter months, for the pur- 
pose of teaching. Those wishing to learn must send 
their name and address to 816 Broadway, N.Y. System, 
with instruction, including the art of Basting, $20. 

3. T. TayiLor receives weekly, from the first dessin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice flodels representing the leading 
modes. These are duplicated in trimmed patterns of 
manilla or tissue- -paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per dozen. 
S. T. Taytor’s imported fashion journals, ‘‘ Le Bon 
Ton,” “ La Mode Elégante,” and “‘ Revue de la Mode,’ 
rank first ainong Parisian journals. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for them by al! News Agents, or by 


S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 


GILES’ 
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lODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
“ Discharged from the Massachusets General Hos- 
pital as incurable, with inflammatory rheumatism io 
my shoulders, fingers, and feet ; suffered fearfully for 
three years ; tried every thing ; lost all hope. Dr. Grvgs’ 
Liniuent Iopiwe or Ammonia effected a complete 
cure, ELLEN SMITH, 
No. 72 Plane St., Fall River, Mass.” 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Graduated Chest ard Lung Protectors, 
A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaac A. 
SinceER. manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 

TAYLOR, M.D.,31S pages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for Home Treatment and 
Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58t t) Street, New York. 








a yearcan be ‘made with our 60 samples, sent 
for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter St., Boston. 


$7 1 A WEEK to Agents,Old and’ Young, Male and Fe- 


male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., 


Augusta, Maine. 








J pee 2R’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 
plete Analytical Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
| cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


10: 255" day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. Burrorp’s ) Sons, Boston, Mass. 


per “day at home. | Samples worth #1 
$5 to $20 free. Sttusox & Co., Portland, Maine. 














_HARPER’S BAZAR. _ 





QUESTIONABLE PROCEDURE. 

Jounny (reaching over table). “I want a pear!” 
ALYY - Z Farner, “‘ Haven't I often told you never to ask for 
yo 4 , things?” 





Jounny (considering). ‘ Well, then, please, papa, may 
m I have one without asking ?” 
gig (Fond mamma thinks he should have two for that. 


—_—_——»>—_—_. 

Recently an aged Texan, who had actually never seen 
a railroad before, rode on one to Houston to see the 
State fair. Having been asked ais opinion about rail- 
ways, he replied, “‘ Well, it did seem kinder to me as if 
it were a streak of lightning running away with a 
palace.” 

Sora, so Goop.—Mrs. Partington isn’t at all sur- 
prised to hear as the Ottoman something is the seat 
of dissatisfaction. .Give her a good old-fashioned sofy 
if you wants to sit like a Christian. 

ae Gea hee 











If all the starch were to be taken ont of the faces of 
some people and put into our shirts, how few rows 
there would be with the laundress! 











esas 7 wa ere 
A good deal of sectarian feeling has been excited in 

Cincinnati by a young girl being sent to the work- 

house for taking the veil. It was another woman’s. 








inepmemen 

“Well, well, if the time has come when the ‘fast 
males’ must have a train of cars to themselves, I am 
glad I am an old woman and haven't iong to stay in 
this sinful world ;” and Aunt Betsey wiped the end of 
her nose with her best handkerchief. 


REN eb aS 
HANDY-WORK. 
Man (with hands in pockets). “Seen any thing of a 
job o’ work lately, John ?” 
Orure Man (with hands in other pockets). “ Saw one 
tother day, but didn’t like to ask, ’cos they might ’a 


said Yes!” 
atthenitidiaplbcets 


An Anomaty.—The more careful sailors are, the 

more wreck-less they are ! 
—_.—_———_ 

Spiner had a rich but vulgar old uncle of his wife’s, 
from whom he has expectations, to dinner the other 
day. During a pause in the conversation the enfant 
terrible of the family, after watching the guest in- 
tently, said, earnestly, 

“T wish I was you.” 

“Do you, my little boy? And why do you wish 





A BLIGHTED BEING. 


2 : : : ; - you were me?” 
“Make it sharp, Mr. Scissors Man ; I have nothing to live for now. Maria no “* Because you don’t get sent out of the room when 
longer corresponds with me, and I am prepared for the worst.” you eat with your knife.” 





FACETIZ. ae Sees Se 











EXIT! 





A rEorntiy made Benedick writes as follows con- 
cerning his young wife's habits : “If there was a bed- 
room a mile long, and her entire wardrobe could be 
packed in a bandbox, you'd find portions of that ward- 
robe scattered along the whole mile of dressing-room. 
She’s a nice thing to look at when put together, but 
this wonderful creature is evolved from a chaos inter- | 
minable of pins, ribbons, rags, powder, thread, brush- | 
es, combs, and laces. If there were seven thousand 
drawers in your room, and you asked but for one to 
be kept sacred and inviolate for your own private use, 
that particular one would be full of hair-pins, ribbons, 
and soiled cuffs. Some provision, some protection in 
this matter, should be made by Congress during aext 
session, if it gives such matters any consideration.” 

—___»———— 


The other day a school-girl called to a companion, 
“Say, Nellic, did you know that Kitty Harper’s pa 


“Great big brick house, with the awfulest biggest 
panés of glass you ever saw !” 

“* And bay-windows ?” 

“No; just straight windows.” 

“Well, that settles it,” said No. 2, as she turned 
away. ‘‘We have two bay-windows on our house, | 
and though Kitty is a nice girl, she can’t belong to our 
set,” 

—_—_—_>——_ 

“Ts it possible, miss, that you don’t know the names 

of some of your best friends 2” 


“ Certainly; Ido not even know what my own name 
may be in a year from this time.” 
—_—_—>—— 





A well-known physician says that no person should 
get out of bed as soon as waking, that is to say, we 
suppose, no man. He shonid lie there and speculate 
and theorize while his wife is getting breakfast ready. C 

eunchinitijplectnnns 


“Talk about the extravagance in dress of women !” e 
cries Martha Jane, exultingly. ‘‘ What do you say to t 
Tweed's six million suit, I'd like to know? He isn’t a C fx 

"” ies 
Woman, I guess! . 
THE LITTLE GAME OF PEEP-SHOW. 
_ Swerr Curip. “ Are those peep-holes you are look- “ene 
ing through, Mr. Spyer?” 
Srver. “No, my dear. Why?” 
Sweer Carp. ‘Oh, because ma says you're always 








We are so glad now we know what to call it when 
we talk foreign politics. ‘‘ The Servian Skuptschina.” 
' It is easy to pronounce ; we have a servant that scoops 


china. ° 


HINTS ON HOUSE FURNISHING. 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 
The most py ay es feature in this portion of deco- 
trative art is “‘ the dado.” 


| ORIGIN OF THE DADO, 

It is supposed originally to have been the feminine 
| of the now extinct dodo. The dodo and the dado were 
| formerly, of course a very long time ago, caught, stuff- 

ed, and kept in glass cases in the atrium, or hall of 
the house. In order to display the plumage, the wall 
forming the background to the dado, and visible 
through the glass, was colored plainly in paper, or, if 
the bird had not been a peek health, in “ distemper” 
" —but, as the Latins said, Distempera mutantur, and as 
| we haven't now got the dado, and are forced to do 
\ without her, so we perpetuate the remembrance of her 
} stuffed existence by coloring the wall of the hall to a 
height of three or four feet from the floor. Whatever 
color you choose, bear what I have told you in mind, 
and don’t forget the dado. : 

Flock patterns are, as might be supposed, a sheepish 

sort of design, and I can not recommend them. 

For the pavement of a hall—and by a hall I mean 
| something more than a narrow —— between the 

front-door and the dining-room, li 


ghted by an outside 
| gas-lamp—tiles should be used. 


HOW TO COLLECT TILES. 

Give several parties. At each party several guests 
will do what Bo-Peep’s sheep did with their tails—and 
leave their “ tiles” behind them. These tiles can 
easily arranged for the hall. 

As for patterns in tiles, buy a kaleidoscope. It will 
supply you with an endless variety of patterns. 

Bhe if you require real novelty, take my advice, and 
combine the useful and amusing with the ornamental. 
Make your hall a place where to spend happily a 
rainy day—every householder should make provision 
against a rainy day—and here you are; here is your 
modus operandi: Lay down a chess-board pattern in 
tiles. ave chess-men made as big as skittles. You 
can then walk about and play the game. : 

The same pattern forming a chess-board will also 
do, of course, for draughts. But as dranghts should 
always be avoided in a house, specially in a hall, I will 








peeping and prying about. Please do it now, Mr. 
Spyer. 
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HORRIBLE THOUGHT. 
“Oh, Tommy, if he should only be makin’ believe !” 





not be the first to introduce them. 
A bowling-alley should form part of every well-reg- 
ulated hall. 
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A DAY WASTED. 


Economical Mr. Wartnc. “Oh dear, you will have to send for a Stove Man. None of this Pipe will fit.” 





